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Booster  to  morale  on  the  cover  is  Myrt 
Padgett.  Myrt  is  a  senior  nnisic  major.  Here 
she  demoyistrates  quite  aptly  one  of  the 
thijigs  that  students  at  Woman's  College  are 
doing  to  help  keep  the  faith  in  the  lines  of 
the  armed  forces.  (Photo  by  Carol  Martin.) 
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B  R[  H  n  n  G    GROUND 


x^ 


Breaking  ground.  Yes,  in  this  issue  both 
new  and  old  writers  strike  simultaneous 
blows  for  a  new  Coraddi. 

Jean  Jorgensen,  who  is  new  to  the  Co- 
raddi this  year,  attempts  the  difficult  task 
of  doing  a  stream  of  consciousness  sketch 
of  a  soldier  in  Pearl  Harbor.  Jean's  writ- 
ing has  a  convincing  ring.  The  oriental 
background  given  by  the  tone  of  the  writ- 
ing is  authentic :  Jean  was  born  in  Japan 
and  lived  there  until  1939. 

Constance  Sweeney,  a  senior  English 
major,  is  already  familiar  to  Coraddi 
readers.  Constance  is  from  Rocky  Mount, 
North  Carolina.  Her  story,  Sam,  shows  a 
keen  awareness  of  life  in  a  small  town  and 
good  insight  into  the  character  of  a  man. 

Elizabeth  Dilts,  who  transferred  this 
year  from  Duke,  is  a  home  economics 
major.  "Biz"  breaks  ground  with  Coraddi 
with  her  poem,  Tunlight  Reverie. 

Nancy  Kirby,  president  of  the  junior 
class,  contributes  two  poems  to  the  maga- 
zine. Kirby,  a  junior  English  major,  writes 
poetry  because  she  likes  to  write  it;  and 
she  demonstrates  in  this  issue  that  she  is 
master  of  more  than  one  type  of  poetry. 
Timehj  is  proof  of  the  fact  that  we  may, 
in  spite  of  the  war,  retain  our  sense  of 
humor. 

Anna  Winslow,  who  transferred  this 
year  from  Mary  Baldwin  college,  is  break- 
ing ground  with  her  poem.  Life's  Master- 
piece. Anna  has  a  wide  range  of  interests 
— music,  people,  and  things. 

Joan  Flanagan,  ex-president  of  the 
Spanish  sorority,  Sigma  Delta  Pi,  is  a 
senior  English  major.  In  her  article  on 
science  and  vvar,  she  handles  clearly  the 
problems  of  ficience  in  a  war-world. 


Carol  Van  Sickle,  a  sophomore  English 
major,  got  the  "feel"  of  her  poem  Longing 
on  a  cool  day  this  summer.  Carol  is  from 
the  north.  Her  chief  interest  is  writing. 

Mary  Frances  Bell  is  already  a  faithful 
contributor  to  Coraddi.  Her  story.  Fresh- 
man Fragments,  was  written  last  year.  It 
shows  a  close  observation  of  campus  life. 
"Mef"  is  president  of  the  Quill  Club  this 
year. 

Jayne  Bready,  senior  English  major,  is 
already  known  as  the  author  of  Golden 
Slijipers,  which  was  published  in  last 
year's  Coraddi.  This  year  she  submits 
"Pretty  Girl,"  a  subtle  and  thoughtful 
story. 

Lydia  Taylor,  president  of  the  Masque- 
raders,  has  long  been  familiar  to  the  stu- 
dents at  Woman's  College  as  an  apt  Play- 
liker.  Her  writing  in  Her  Hair  Was  Long, 
Her  Foot  Was  Light  captures  completely 
the  claim  of  the  fantasy  of  Irish  folklore. 

Jewel  Butler's  critical  paper  on  Ibsen's 
A  Doll's  House  shows  critical  appreciation 
and  analysis.  "Judy"  is  a  junior  English 
major.  Having  read  Ibsen  widely  and  been 
enthusiastic  about  him  for  years,  she  has 
given  a  clear  criticism  of  A  Doll's  House. 

I  Wonde)-  was  one  of  the  articles  that 
was  placed  in  the  50th  anniversary  box. 

Lydia  Watkins,  a  senior  home  economics 
major,  wrote  Shopper  Spare  That  Spree 
as  a  guide  in  the  selection  and  conservation 
of  clothing. 

The  art  that  is  used  in  this  issue  of 
Coraddi  was  selected  from  class  work  done 
in  the  ai't  department. 
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'HER  HAIR  WAS  LOIG,  HER  FOOT  WAS  EIGHT" 

By  Lydia  Taylor 

'Twas  my  father  was  always  talking  of  the  Little  People.  He  came 
up  the  steps  of  a  hot,  still  evening  and  said, 

"  'Tis  Midsummer  Eve,  and  the  deenee  shee  are  out  to  do  no  good. 
This  night  it  is  that  they  are  most  gay." 

Then  did  he  turn  to  me,  with  my  white  face,  and  he  cried,  "And 
not  one  step  from  this  house  do  you  stir  this  night  lest  they  carry  you 
off.  For  seven  long  years  would  you  dance  for  them.  Twirl  and  bend 
upon  your  toes,  would  you.  And  back  to  us  someday  you  would  come 
with  your  toes  danced  off!" 

And  my  mother  who  was  English  would  smile  and  hold  my  hand. 
There  I  would  sit  and  she  would  plait  her  long,  brown  hair  and  twist 
it  upon  her  white  neck,  and  she  would  laugh. 

Oh,  there  was  unrest  about  us.  The  people  about  the  house  would 
swear  and  call  out  to  the  Blessed  Mother  for  a  taking  away  of  the  heat 
and  the  stink  of  the  food.  And  the  sorrow  of  wartime  was  close  upon  us. 
And  my  mother  stayed  off  the  streets  for  there  was  a  great  hate  for  the 
Protestants  and  death  even  before  our  door. 

There  came  a  man  on  that  Midsummer  Eve,  and  he  did  laugh  at  the 
talk  of  my  father.  He  came  from  far  in  the  west,  across  the  sea.  And 
in  his  eyes  was  the  look  of  wide  places  and  the  sweep  of  the  sky.  Tall, 
he  was,  and  glad  like  all  of  them  who  came.  And  he  cared  not  for  the 
holy  crucifix  above  my  father's  bed,  nor  did  he  fear  the  deenee  shee. 

My  mother  forgot  to  hold  my  hand,  and  she  laughed,  too,  at 
Sheamus  O'Conner,  my  father.  And  Sheamus  sat,  and  I,  and  watched 
them  dance.  And  where  he  went  she  would  follow  close.  She  would 
stay  where  he  stood  and  look  deep  into  his  face,  and  they  would  laugh 
soft  to  each  other.  Then  would  she  twirl  and  dance  and  stretch  out  her 
arms  to  him.  His  eyes  would  draw  her  about,  past  Sheamus  into  the 
shadows.  Then  it  was  I  looked,  and  she  was  dancing  high  upon  her  toes ! 

And  I  cried,  "The  deenee  shee!"  and  fear  came  over  me.  And  after 
the  night  was  over,  she  of  the  soft  hair  and  white  skin  was  gone. 

Now  my  father  talks  not  of  the  deenee  shee.  Nor  I.  I  talk  not  ever, 
but  sit  with  a  longing  for  the  mists  of  the  moonlight  and  the  laughing 
of  the  beautiful  woman. 
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PRETTY    URL 

'By  Jayne  Bready 


Sophia  creaked  as  quietly  as  she  could  down  the 
long  staircase  and  went  to  the  front  hall.  After 
she  had  opened  the  door,  she  placed  a  conch  shell 
against  it  and  glanced  out  over  the  lawn.  The 
crickets  were  singing  loud  and  shrill ;  so  she  knew 
it  would  be  another  hot  day.  Heavy  trees  rustled 
overhead  and  cast  waving  shadows  on  the  pebble 
walkway.  The  quiet  was  broken  only  by  the 
crickets  and  a  pert  bird  that  strutted  around  the 
yard  and  called  "Pretty  Girl"  to  her.  She  acknowl- 
edged the  compliment  with  a  smile  and  a  nod  of 
her  head.  As  she  turned  and  went  back  into  the 
hall,  she  shivered  a  little.  The  morning  dampness 
affected  her  that  way  lately. 

After  carrying  kindling  wood  from  a  diminish- 
ing pile  by  the  steps,  she  coaxed  a  fire  in  the  wood 
stove  in  the  summer  kitchen.  When  a  bright 
gleam  showed  through  the  crack  in  the  side  of  the 
stove,  and  the  draft  roared  steadily,  she  went  out 
on  the  back  porch.  She  poured  some  of  the  water 
left  over  from  yesterday  into  a  shallow  pan,  and 
the  iron  smell  of  it  filled  the  porch.  Frowning 
slightly,  she  concentrated  over  a  chip  of  soap 
and  finally  worked  up  a  lather. 

"I'll  ask  him  today,"  she  thought,  glancing  out 
on  the  board  walk  that  led  to  the  pump.  She 
washed  her  face  and  threw  the  milky  water  out 
on  the  geraniums. 

Sophia  went  back  into  the  kitchen  and  began 
preparing  breakfast.  In  spite  of  her  largeness, 
she  did  the  customary  chore  with  agility.  Her 
hands  were  quick,  her  feet  certain,  her  eyes  undis- 
turbed. She  scraped  a  piece  of  toast  with  the  back 
of  a  knife  as  she  mumbled  to  herself,  "Have  you 
ever  seen  a  man  that  could  eat  so  much  for  his 
age !" 

Suddenly,  she  remembered.  Then  she  strolled  to 
the  back  porch,  crept  cautiously  down  the  steps, 
and  went  out  into  the  yard.  She  stooped  over  to 
pick  a  warm  geranium  blossom.  Grunting,  she 
straightened  up,  put  it  delicately  to  her  nose.  Then 
she  nodded  with  satisfaction. 

Balancing  an  overflowing  tray  before  her, 
Sophia  climbed  the  long  stairs  to  her  husband's 
room.  The  geranium  blossom  was  lying  on  a  worn 
napkin.  When  she  reached  the  second  floor,  she 
was  breathing  hard.  She  rapped  softly  on  the  tall 
door  and  entered  the  room.  The  blinds  were  drawn, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  stale  air  had  been  accumulating 
there  for  years.  There  was  an  odor  of  used  bed 
clothes  and  a  warm  smell  that  might  have  been 
creosote  or  medicine. 

Sophia  set  the  tray  down  and  walked  to  the 
window.  She  pushed  a  latch  that  opened  the  blind 
and  sent  stripes  of  sunlight  over  the  hooked 
rugs.  Just  as  the  blind  clicked,  she  cleared  her 
throat. 

Cal  was  sitting  up  in  bed.  He  seemed  ancient 
with  his  back  curled  against  those  pillows  that 
way.  His  stubbly  face  looked  like  an  Airdale's  .  .  . 
like  the  one  down  in  the  back  yard,  Sophia 
thought,  despite  a  conscious  effort  not  to  do  so. 


His  watery  eyes  stared  straight  ahead  of  him 
as  he  asked,  "Good  God,  Sophia.  Do  you  have  to 
make  so  much  noise?  Whacha  got  for  breakfast?" 

Sophia  steadied  the  tray  in  his  lap  and 
answered,  "Well,  Calvin,  you  ought  to  know  better 
than  that." 

He  felt  the  tray  as  she  placed  it  before  him ; 
without  emotion,  she  noticed  again  how  he'd 
shrunken  and  the  bones  at  his  wrists  sat  out. 

"The  floor  in  the  hall  creaks  like  an  elephant 
was  walking  over  it.  Where's  my  pills?" 

Sophia  poured  a  glass  full  of  water  from  the 
china  pitcher  on  the  washstand.  She  leaned  over 
him  and  put  two  brown  pills  in  his  hand. 

"D'ya  sleep  good?"  she  asked,  smoothing  the 
rumpled  bed  clothes  at  his  feet. 

"How'n  hell  do  ya  expect  an  old  man  to  get 
any  peace  and  quiet  around  here  with  those  damn 
dogs  yapping?  What  were  they  raising  so  much 
hell  about  a  while  ago?  Ought  to — " 

"The  Pumphreys  come  to  see  us  last  night  after 
you  had  gone  to  sleep.  They  wanted  to  know  how 
you  was.  Why  don't  you  ever  let  some  of  'em  come 
to  visit  with  you,  Cal?  It  would  do  you  good. 
They're  your  friends,  you  know.  It  wou — " 

"What  have  the  Pumphreys  ever  done  for  me?" 

Sophia  turned  her  solemn  eyes  toward  him  and 
then  said  resignedly,  "All  right,  Cal.  I'm  sorry  I 
mentioned  it.  I've  got  to  go  clean  up  now.  Any- 
thing you  want?" 

He  waited  until  he  had  swallowed  a  mouthful 
of  food  and  then  said,  "If  you  see  anybody  that's 
goin'  to  Sandy  Springs,  get  um  to  bring  me  some 
tobacco.  I'm  most  out." 

Sophia  picked  up  a  soiled  glass  and  an  over- 
flowing ash  tray.  Then,  looking  around  the  room, 
she  said,  "All  right,  if  you  want  anything  else, 
just  tap." 

First  she  dusted  the  parlor.  It  was  the  only 
pretentious  room  in  the  house  .  .  .  uncomfortable, 
but  aristocratic.  Cool,  still  air  always  lay  there, 
and  it  was  quiet.  There  were  bookshelves  around 
the  walls  and  a  spinnet  that  hadn't  been  played 
since  Calvin  lost  his  eyesight.  She  dusted  the  tops 
of  the  books  and  thought  how  nice  the  room 
looked.  She  liked  cleaning  the  parlor  better  than 
any  other  part  of  the  house,  for  she  could  see 
results.  She  didn't  mind  doing  anything  if  she  got 
results. 

The  wall  phone  in  the  dining  room  began  to 
ring.  It  blasted  out  two  long  jangles  and  one  short 
ring.  She  heard  the  mumbled  sound  of  Calvin's 
curses  in  the  room  above.  Holding  the  receiver 
tightly,  she  looked  up  into  the  jutting  mouth- 
piece. 

"All  right?"  her  voice  rang  out,  taking  on  a 
shrill  tone.  "This  is  Mrs.  Stone  talking."  A  smile 
flitted  over  her  face  and  she  glanced  toward  the 
bedroom  above  her  before  lowering  her  voice. 
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"Oh,  yes,  Sam.  Did  you  get  everything  ready? 
It  ain't  likely  that  you'll  want  to  change  your 
mind,  is  it?" 

She  listened  intently  at  the  receiver  and  tried 
to  speak  several  times.  At  last  she  was  able  to 
say,  "Don't  concern  yourself  over  that,  Sam  Ward. 
I'll  take  care  of  my  end  of  this  thing.  You  just 
come  on  out  here  and  bring  Will  Priestly  along 
to  notarize  the  papers.  I'll  have  the  original  deeds 
ready  for  you,  both  of  them." 

Sophia  hung  the  receiver  back  on  its  hook  and 
stood  with  her  hand  on  it  for  several  minutes. 
She  dusted  a  compote  on  the  buffet  with  a  corner 
of  her  apron  and  stared  absently  around  the  room. 

At  noon,  Sophia  was  just  carrying  the  last  of 
three  buckets  of  water  to  the  back  porch  when 
she  heard  several  hollow  taps  echo  throughout 
the  house.  "Just  a  minute.  I'm  coming,"  she  mut- 
tered as  she  took  a  pan  of  biscuits  out  of  the 
oven.  As  she  went  out,  she  hung  her  apron  on  a 
nail  behind  the  kitchen  door. 

She  was  singing  in  a  tremulous  high  voice  when 
she  entered  Calvin's  room. 

He  grumbled  at  her,  "What  do  you  do  all  morn- 
ing that  you  can't  sit  and  read  to  me  for  a  few 
minutes.  You  used  to  tell  me  all  about  everything. 
What  did  the  Pumphreys  have  to  say  last  night?" 

Sophia  patted  his  shoulder  and  slumped  in  the 
easy  chair  by  his  bed. 

"They  didn't  have  much  news.  Jessie's  courtin' 
that  oldest  Butler  boy  again.  Willie,  he's  gone  to 


town  to  work  on  the  cars.  That  hateful  bunch  of 
hoodlums  from  Halpine  busted  up  the  oyster  stew 
and  dance  over  at  Redland,  Saturday  night. 
Everybody's  got  poor  stands  of  corn,  but  thank 
the  Lord  the  weather's  been  too  dry  for  the  boll 
weevils.  This  ought  to  be  a  good  fall.  Oh  yes,  I 
forgot,  Elsie  Offutt's  left  Bruce  again.  She's  gonna 
live  in  Durwood  and  take  in  sewing." 

Calvin  responded  with  only  a  gruff  "Humph." 

Sophia  swallowed  and  began  meekly,  "Calvin. 
I  want  to  talk  to  you.  You  know  I'm  not  getting 
any  younger,  Calvin." 

"What  are  you  talking  about?  You're  fourteen 
years  younger  than  I  am,  and  you  don't  have  a 
grey  hair  in  your  head." 

Sophia  glanced  at  her  reflection  in  the  mirror 
and  a  pathetic  smile  hid  in  the  creases  of  her 
cheeks  as  she  brushed  her  grizzled  hair  back. 

"My  hair  is  stone  grey,  Calvin.  And  every 
bucket  of  water  I've  carried  up  them  back  steps 
has  greyed  another  hair." 

Calvin  turned  his  sightless  eyes  toward  her 
and  wrinkled  his  brows  as  if  trying  to  see  through 
the  darkness  of  his  blindness  and  the  years. 

Sophia  smiled  as  he  turned  his  face  toward  her. 
She  could  never  get  used  to  the  fact  that  he  could 
not  see  her. 

He  was  quiet  as  she  said,  "I  want  us  to  sell 
that  highway  land,  Cal.  Sam  Ward  wants  to  buy 
it,  and  give  us  a  right  good  price  for  it,  too." 

(Continued  on  page  18) 
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I  miss  the  Yankee  autumn;  cider-siveet, 
Tinged  ivith  the  acrid  smell  of  burning  ivood, 
Setting  my  blood  to  singing  in  my  veins, 
A  dare  to  ivin  the  ivorld  if  I  but  could. 
The  sudden,  vibrant  hue  of  frosted  leaves 
Etching  their  splendor  on  a  cobalt  sky 
Splashed  ivith  the  foam  of  clouds;  a  playful  luind 
That  tosses  hats  away  and  dresses  high. 
Netv    York    in    autumn;    first    nights,    laughing 

crowds 
Who  feel  as  if  they  could  not  live  enough. 
Homes  with  fires  not  yet  kindled,  holding  still 
A  shred  of  summer  knit  with  firmer  stuff. 
The  south  still  droivses  in  its  summer  heat, 
Soon  will  come  ivinter,  cold  yet  incomplete. 
My  heart,  as  broivn  leaves  die  wigloriously , 
Longs  for  that  tang  of  immortality. 

— CAROL  VAN  SICKLE. 


TWILIGHT  REVERIE 

Day  rushes  by  in  gulps 
From  divisio7i  to  division, 
And  people  turn  to  cry, 
"Too  late — /  must  hurry,  or 
I'll  be  too  late — too  late — " 
Day  is  like  youth. 

Night  slips  by  like  water. 

No  bounds,  no  barriers. 

And  people  ivork  quietly,  or  wait, 

Floating  in  darkness, 

Until  sleep  comes. 

Night  is  like  age. 

— BIZ   DILTS. 


LIFE'S  MUSIC 


Our  lives  are  rushed  like  Chopin's  Minute  Waltz 

In  a  seemingly  endless  race. 

Greedy  Death  and  War  claim  men,  brave  or  false; 

New  babes  are  rapidly  taking  their  place. 

By  technical  devices  we  are  bound 

— Often  perdu  in  convention,  detail. 

And  flourish  of  the  moment.  Around 

We  swirl  in  this  sivift,  tempestuous  gale. 

As  in  Debussy's  Cathedrale  Engloutie 

They  are  mysterious  chords,  strange  when  new 

— A  deep,  surging  pattern  of  majesty 

Which  tells  of  height,  depth,  and  gives  a  view 

Immortal.  Giving  our  best  will  increase 

Our  life  and.  our  part  in  this  masterpiece. 

— anna  winslow. 


POSSESSION 

This  time,  this  moment  belongs  to  me. 
Wrapped  in  a  slick,  tight  package 
And  tied  ivith  a  bright  red  bow. 
It  is  my  own,  to  keep  and  to  touch, 
To  take  into  my  oion  dark  corner. 
And  to  open  ivith  shivering  hands. 
Behold!  Behold!  Through  tissue  folds 
Shines  my  glowing  treasure. 
No  one  may  come  near  to  look. 
Quickly  I  will  push  it  back. 
For  part  of  it  ivill  have  floiV7i 
Each  time  I  look  it  will  be  smaller. 
But  still  I  will  tie  it  back  closely 
Tie  it,  with  a  bright  red  bow. 

— nancy  kirby. 
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SAM 


by  Constance  sweeney 


Just  as  Sam  was  putting  on  his  white  apron, 
the  door  creaked,  and  he  glanced  up  to  see 
Mrs.  Webb  hustle  in. 

"I  was  here  at  eight  o'clock,"  she  flaunted, 
"and  you  hadn't  even  opened  yet.  It's  a  wonder 
to  me  you  ever  make  ends  meet.  Did  you  order 
my  Spanish  mackerel?" 

"  'Fraid  I  didn't,  Ma'am.  Folks  around  here 
don't  eat  much  mackerel,  and  it  just  plain 
slipped  my  mind." 

Sam  was  a  little  hurt  by  Mrs.  Webb's  remark. 
Anybody  could  plainly  tell  that  he  tried  to  please 
his  customers — just  smell  those  tangy  apples  and 
the  faint  doughy  odor  of  cookies  that  wafted 
through  the  store.  Why  he  kept  a  little  of  every- 
thing— even  needles  and  thread  and  shoe  laces, 
just  so  his  customers  wouldn't  have  to  be  run- 
ning downtown  all  the  time.  If  they  had  to  have 
the  fancy  articles,  let  'em  shop  around  for  them. 

Mrs.  Webb  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  shook 
her  head  impatiently.  "You  never  keep  what  a 
body  wants."  She  ransacked  her  purse  for  a 
little  slip  of  paper.  "I  want  a  fresh  loaf  of 
bread,  a  box  of  pepper,  two  pounds  of  onions, 
a  pound  and  a  half  of  tender  round  steak,  and 
ten  cents  worth  of  those  chocolate  cup  cakes  .  .  ." 
And  she  bustled  over  toward  the  vegetable 
baskets  and  began  squeezing  tomatoes. 

Sam  had  been  writing  as  hard  as  he  could, 
but  he  couldn't  remember  the  things  in  the 
middle.   "What's  that  again?"  he  asked. 

Mrs.  Webb  shook  her  head  again.  "Sam,  you 
beat  all,"  she  said.  "You  can't  remember  from 
your  nose  to  your  mouth." 

He  finished  writing  the  li-st  and  began  to 
gather  up  the  items,  putting  in  a  few  extra 
cakes  for  the  boys.  They  v/ere  hard-working 
youngsters.  While  cutting  the  meat,  he  repeated 
to  himself,  ".  .  .  tender  round  steak."  There 
never  was  any  such  cow  that  he  knew  of.  He 
crammed  the  groceries  in  a  big,  brown  paper 
bag,  and  Mrs.  Webb  took  it  and  left. 

The  door  squeaked  again,  and  a  little  fellow 
about  six  years  old  tumbled  in,  grinning.  His 
hair  was  straight  and  brown,  and  a  lock  of  it 
dangled  in  his  eyes. 

"Hello,"  said  Sam,  "what  can  I  do  for  you 
today?" 

"My  mama  wants  a  loaf  of  bread,"  growled 
Jimmie  in  his  best  imitation  of  Sam's  low  drawl. 
Turning  away,  Sam  heard  a  scramble  and  a 
slight  spinning  of  the  apple  barrel  beside  the 
counter.  He  came  back  with  the  bread  and  found 
Jimmie  leaning  over  the  counter  on  his  elbows, 
gazing  at  the  rows  of  chocolate  drops,  peanut 
butter  sticks,  licorice,  caramels,  and  lollipops. 

Sam  grinned  at  the  serious  frown  on  Jimmie's 
face. 

Suddenly  Jimmie  handed  him  a  dime,  took 
the  bread,  and  hopped  down  off  the  counter. 
"So  long,"  he  flung  over  his  shoulder  and 
romped  off  toward  the  door. 


"Hey,  don't  you  want  any  candy?"  asked 
Sam. 

"Uh,  uh,  ain't  got  any  money  now.  I  was  just 
picking  out  what  I  want  next  time  I  get  some." 

Sam  kept  a  straight  face.  "What  kind  was  it?" 

"Licorice." 

"Well,  I  declare.  Folks  around  here  don't  eat 
much  licorice,  and  it  gets  stale  on  me.  Take  a 
handful  of  this."'  Jimmie  scampered  out,  a  lico- 
rice grin  from  ear  to  ear. 

Joe  Cline  passed  him  on  the  way  in.  Sam 
looked  at  Joe's  faded  blue  serge  suit  and  frayed 
edges  of  his  tie  and  involuntarily  glanced  down 
at  his  own  white  apron  and  drab-colored  trous- 
ers. He  thought  of  the  suit  he  was  to  buy  today. 

"Well,"  said  J  o  e,  "where  were  tjoii  last 
night?" 

Sam  frowned  and  poked  his  pencil  behind  his 
ear.  "Where  was  I  supposed  to  be?" 

Joe  raised  up  a  little  on  his  heels  and  swayed 
backwards,  thumbs  in  his  vest.  "Deacons'  meet- 
ing. You  know.  The  new  organ?  I  told  'em  to 
count  you  in  for  a  contribution." 

Sam  was  wagging  his  head  from  side  to  side. 
He  had  meant  to  go  to  that  meeting.  Joe  bought 
a  package  of  tobacco  and  left. 

Several  other  customers  drifted  in  before 
the  morning  was  over.  Mrs.  Locke  wanted  the 
smoked  ham  he  had  not  ordered  yet,  and  Miss 
Edwards  came  by  to  sell  him  tickets  to  the  lawn 
party  next  Friday  night.  What  had  he  done 
with  them?  Oh,  here  they  were  in  his  vest 
pocket  with  all  the  lists  he  had  carried  around 
the  last  five  weeks  or  so. 

At  twelve  o'clock  he  ordered  a  ham  sandwich 
and  a  glass  of  milk  and  had  his  lunch  with 
mingled  thoughts  of  his  own  inefficiency.  How 
did  other  men  make  so  much  money?  Why  did 
he  always  wait  till  the  last  minute  to  do  every- 
thing? 

The  telephone  rang,  and  he  swallowed  the 
last  crust  of  bread  in  a  gulp.  "Sam,"  said  the 
voice  at  the  other  end.  "Sam,  this  is  Ed.  A  case 
just  came  in  from  Beaver  Street  .  .  .  family  of 
seven  .  .  .  father's  in  the  hospital  from  a  wreck 
...  I  told  'em  you'd  furnish  groceries.  Okay? 
Fine.  Won't  be  long  I  guess.  One  of  the  kids'll 
get  work  soon.  So  long." 

Sam  replaced  the  hook,  wondering  how  old 
the  children  were  and  how  soon  "soon"  would 
be. 

Business  was  good  that  afternoon.  Several 
people  came  in  to  get  weekly  staples.  About 
three-thirty  the  mailman  brought  him  a  letter. 
His  rent  was  a  week  overdue.  How  had  he  let 
that  slip  his  mind?  He'd  pay  it  on  the  way 
home. 

At  six  o'clock  a  little  flivver  rattled  to  a  stop 
out  front,  and  a  small,  plump,  neat-looking 
woman  entered  the  store. 

"Your  supper's  hot  in  the  oven,  Sam,"  said 
(Continued  on  page  19) 
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FRESHMAN  FRAGMENTS 


by  mary  frances  bell 


September   15 
Dear  Mother  and  Daddy, 

Well,  I'm  here  in  one  piece,  but  I  don't  know  quite  what 
I'll  be  doing  next.  Funny,  but  the  campus  doesn't  look 
at  all  like  it  did  when  we  all  came  down  for  Sis's  gradua- 
tion. It's  a  good  bit  bigger.  I  have  to  walk  miles  and  miles 
every  day.  You  know  how  far  it  is  between  our  house 
and  the  post  office  at  home?  Well,  I  have  to  walk  that 
far  and  farther  between  classes  and  the  dorm  a  dozen 
times  a  day. 

I  haven't  had  time  to  be  homesick  yet.  Joan  Martin,  a 
junior  who  is  my  student  adviser,  has  planned  something 
to  keep  me  busy  all  the  time.  And  when  I  get  home  at 
night,  I'm  too  tired  to  do  anything  but  sleep.  Last  night 
I  donned  my  white  jersey  evening  dress  and  went  to  a 
kind  of  glorified  tea  party  that  my  church  group  gave. 
I  had  a  fair  time,  but  it  sure  does  seem  funny  to  go 
out  all  by  yourself  in  an  evening  dress,  and  without  a 
date.  All  of  which  reminds  me,  I  know  I  promised  to  go 
to  church  every  Sunday,  but  it's  all  the  way  across  town 
and  you  have  to  get  up  in  time  for  Sunday  School  if 
you  want  to  get  a  ride,  but  I'll  make  it  as  often  as  I  can. 

Had  an  awful  sweet  special  from  Bill  waiting  for  me 
when  I  got  here  night  before  last.  He  said  that  he  was 
going  to  see  you  after  I  left.  Be  sure  to  let  me  know  if  he 
comes  over,  and  tell  me  what  you  talk  about. 

We  register  day  after  tomorrow  and  upper  classmen 
the  day  after  that.  They  are  beginning  to  come  back 
already.  Never  have  I  seen  so  many  girls  in  one  spot  in 
my  whole  life.  I'll  try  to  get  Dr.  Carr  like  Sis  said  to, 
but  my  adviser  had  him  and  says  that  he  is  the  hardest 
prof  on  the  whole  English  faculty. 

With  all  that  has  been  happening,  it  does  look  like  I  could 
find  more  to  write  about  than  this,  but  I'll  write  you  again 
soon. 

Please  send  me  the  belt  to  my  blue  wool  dress;  I  won't 
need  it  yet,  but  I  forgot  to  pack  it.  And  I  tore  my  stockings 
on  a  dining  room  chair.  If  you  have  a  spare  pair  around, 
you  can  send  those  too.  Take  care  of  my  gold  fish. 
Love, 

Elizabeth 

September  17 
10:30  P.M. 
Dearest  Connie, 

Home  town  gossip  never  sounded  as  good  as  it  did  in 
your  letter  this  morning.   Didn't  I  tell  you  all  summer 


that  Kate  and  Tom  wouldn't  go  together  over  three  months? 
I  wasn't  wrong  after  all.  I  can't  imagine  what  on  earth 
has  happened  that  is  too  terrible  to  write  in  a  letter. 
I  won't  get  home  before  Christmas  because  I  don't  get 
but  a  half  a  day  off  for  Thanksgiving,  but  don't  dare 
forget  it  before  then. 

Never  have  I  had  so  much  stuff"  to  do  in  all  my  life! 
All  the  Freshmen  register  today.  My  group  was  the  last 
to  register  so  I  couldn't  get  all  the  teachers  that  the  upper 
classmen  said  were  crips,  and  a  girl  said  that  the  ones 
I  got  were  superterrific.  I  can  only  wait  and  see  what  will 
happen. 

My  roommate  is  from  New  York  and  she  is  really  a 
glamour  girl.  Clothes!  She's  got  scads  of  'em.  She  has  a 
fur  coat,  a  fur  jacket,  and  a  bunny  fur  evening  wrap, 
and  at  least  seven  evening  dresses.  She  has  the  whole 
closet  door  covered  with  a  shoe  bag  with  shoes  of  every 
description  in  it.  You  should  hear  about  the  parties  that 
that  girl  has  been  on!  She  really  leads  a  gay  life,  no 
doubt. 

Look,  Connie,  please  take  good  care  of  my  diary.  You 
don't  know  what  it  means  to  me.  You're  the  only  person 
that  I  would  leave  it  with.  I  really  don't  think  that  anybody 
at  home  would  have  messed  with  it,  but  I  just  didn't  want 
to  take  the  chances. 

What  has  Bill  been  doing?  Does  he  seem  to  have  missed 
me  much?  I  had  a  special  from  him  the  night  that  I  got 
down  here,  and  I  have  had  a  letter  from  him  every  day. 
(Bet  he's  got  a  guilty  conscience.)  I  know  it  can't  last 
for  long,  but  it's  swell  while  it  does.  Will  I  ever  foi-get 
the  night  before  I  left  when  you  and  Jack  and  Bill  and 
I  were  all  over  at  your  house?  But  I  guess  I'd  better 
wait  and  tell  you  about  that  Christmas.  In  his  letter  this 
morning,  he  said  that  he  had  four  days  off  for  Thanks- 
giving and  he  is  coming  down  here.  I  think  we  are  going 
to  have  a  dance  about  that  time  and  I  do  hope  that  he 
can  come  down  for  it.  I  surely  do  miss  him.  We  are 
within  fifty  miles  of  four  big  boys'  colleges.  Lots  of  girls 
know  boys  already,  and  I'm  going  to  the  girl-break  dance 
day  after  tomorrow  night.  Sue  Sanders,  a  real  cute  girl 
who  lives  just  down  the  hall  from  me,  is  dating  a  boy 
who  is  coming  up  and  bringing  a  couple  of  friends  with 
him.  I'm  going  to  date  one  of  them.  I  only  hope  that  he 
is  tall  and  can  dance! 

It's  just  about  time  for  the  lights  to  be  out,  so  I  must 
stop.  Remember  that  you  promised  to  write  me  everything 
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about  Bill.  No  matter  what  you  write,  it  won't  hurt  my 
feelings  at  all,  and  I  do  think  that  I  should  know  every- 
thing', don't  you? 

Write  again  real  soon.  Tell  all  the  gang  that  I  said 
hello.  Just  think,  if  I  were  at  home,  I  probably  would  be 
up  at  the  drugstore  dancing  my  head  off,  and  you're  there 
right  now.  Oh,  well. 

All  of  my  love, 
Betty 

September  27 
Dearest  Dad, 

I  really  haven't  much  news  that  would  interest  you, 
but  I  have  a  little  business  to  talk  over  in  a  letter  with 
you.  You  see,  it's  like  this:  I  have  had  to  buy  so  many 
little  things  and  big  ones  like  books,  that  my  purse  has 
dwindled  sorely.  Things  won't  be  like  this  after  the  first 
month  I  know.  I  just  need  about  $10.  I  surely  would 
appreciate  it  if  you  would  send  it. 

Tomorrow  initiation  week  will  start.  I  really  dread  it 
too.  But  the  worst  thing  will  be  the  formal  initiation 
Thursday.  You  should  hear  of  some  of  the  things  that  the 
girls  say  they  had  to  do  last  year.  It  is  just  terrible! 
Think  of  pushing  a  peanut  with  your  nose  on  the  ground 
all  the  way  around  a  block,  or  eating  a  meal  sitting  back- 
wards in  a  chair  and  taking  your  fork  over  your  left 
shoulder.  But  if  they  lived  through  it,  I  guess  I  can. 

You  should  have  seen  me  trying  to  set  up  and  work  a 
microscope  this  afternoon  in  lab.  I  was  positively  cross- 
eyed when  I  got  out,  but  I  think  I  can  do  it  the  next 
time  we  have  to. 

And  before  I  go  any  further,  you  needn't  expect  me  to 
pass  down  here.  I  don't  think  anybody  but  abnormal  people 
do.  Don't  see  how  they  could.  So  far  I  haven't  had  any 
grades  but  two  on  pop  tests  in  history  and  three  themes  in 
English,  but  they  weren't  anything  to  write  home  about, 
so  I  won't. 

I'm  so  sore  that  I  can  hardly  move.  I  have  been  wander- 
ing around  the  campus  all  day  picking  leaves  for  Biology. 
My  arms  just  ache. 

Seems  like  all  that  I  have  time  to  do  is  get  up,  go  to 
classes,  and  then  study  till  bed-time.  And  it's  just  now  that 
time.   So,  don't  forget  to  send  me  the  check  as  soon  as 
you  can.  I  need  it.  Write  me  when  you  have  time. 
Love, 


Lizzy 


Dear  Connie, 


September  28 


I  hate  apologies,  but  I  just  really  and  truly  haven't 
had  the  time  to  write.  Nobody  has  had  a  letter  from 
me  except  one  home  to  get  some  money.  But  I  promise 
to  answer  your  next  as   soon  as   I   get   it. 

Last  week  I  bought  the  most  adorable  dress  that  you 
ever  saw.  It  is  that  new  shade  of  blue-green.  I  know  you've 
seen  it;  the  stores  down  here  are  full  of  it.  It  is  perfectly 
plain,  but  it  is  just  what  I've  been  wanting.  I  don't  know 
what  the  other  end  of  my  bank  account  will  say  about  it, 
but  it  is  too  late  now.  Really,  I  just  couldn't  resist  it. 

So  Bill  has  been  dating  lately?  I'm  really  glad,  because 
I'd  hate  for  him  to  sit  around  at  home  doing  nothing. 
I'm  dating  down  here.  You  remember  the  blind  date  that 
I  told  you  about?  Well,  he  stayed  over  Sunday  and  came 
back  over  last  Saturday  night.  I  was  too,  too  surprised. 
And  already  since  then  I  have  had  two  letters  from  him, 
but  Bill  IS  still  the  one!  Even  so,  I  still  want  to  know 
what  he  is  doing,  and  you're  the  one  to  tell  me. 

Initiation  week  was  gobs  of  fun.  I  didn't  have  to  do 
anything  that  was  too  bad,  just  stand  on  a  few  tables 
and   sing   "The    Star    Spangled   Banner"   backwards    and 


stuff.  The  formal  initiation  was  really  something.  They 
told  us  to  come  formal,  and  then  everybody  said  that  we 
would  have  to  ride  an  old  mangey  donkey.  But  of  course, 
we  didn't.  It  was  very  pretty,  with  candles,  and  everybody 
swearing  to  be  true  to  the  society  and  stuff,  and  every- 
thing was  so  solemn.  I  wish  you  could  have  been  here. 
I  think  you  would  just  love  it.  I'm  still  planning  on  your 
coming  down  here  next  year,  so  save  all  your  pennies. 

Bill  has  been  writing  me  awfully  sweet  letters  lately. 
I  wonder  if  he  misses  me  as  much  as  he  says  he  does. 
Do  you  think  he  looks  bad?  I  hope  he  won't  work  all 
of  the  time.  Don't  let  him. 

Seems  like  I  end  all  my  letters  by  saying  that  I  have 
to  go  to  bed,  but  we  have  to  get  our  lights  out  on  time.  So, 
Goodnight  and  love, 
B. 


Dearest  Mother, 

Wasn't  it  wonderful  about  Bill  getting  to  come  down 
here?  I  hope  Mr.  Wayne  will  be  coming  down  often  and 
will  let  Bill  come  down  with  him.  It  was  awfully  good 
to  see  somebody  from  home,  but  especially  him.  He  told 
me  all  the  gossip  and  low-down  on  all  the  gang.  I  sure 
do  miss  them.  And  the  food  you  sent  was  just  marvelous. 
The  only  trouble  was  that  it  just  didn't  last  long  enough. 
Bill  bought  us  all  cokes  and  we  had  a  small  feast  at  11:30 
when  I  came  in. 

And  for  your  benefit,  we  went  to  church  Sunday  morn- 
ing. Then  we  had  lunch  down  at  the  tea  room.  Mr.  Wayne 
came  by  for  him  about  4:30  this  afternoon.  Sure  did  hate 
to  see  him  go,  but  it  was  better  than  not  having  seen 
him  at  all. 

I'll  have  to  take  a  light-cut  tonight  and  study  in  the 
parlor.  I  was  so  excited  when  I  got  his  telegram  Friday 
night  and  then  when  he  came,  that  I  haven't  been  able  to 
do  any  studying.  So  I  guess  I'll  have  to  do  it  now. 
Lots  of  love, 
Eliz. 


Dear  Connie, 

I  guess  that  you  no  doubt  heard  it  before  I  knew,  but 
isn't  it  wonderful  that  Bill  got  to  come  down  here  this 
week-end?  He  looked  just  wonderful,  and  we  had  a  super 
time.  But  Connie,  do  you  know  what's  the  matter  with 
him?  We  didn't  get  along  at  all  like  we  should.  We  fussed 
practically  all  the  time. 

It  all  started  like  this:  Just  as  we  were  getting  ready 
to  go  out  to  dinner  Saturday  night,  in  fact  we  were  just 
going  out  the  front  door.  Bill  and  I  bumped  into  Tommy — 
he's  the  boy  I've  been  dating — I  think  I  told  you  about 
him.  He  is  awfully  good  looking,  and  he  said  right  out  that 
he  caught  a  ride  over  and  thought  he'd  see  if  he  could 
find  me  sitting  and  waiting  for  him.  (He  goes  on  like 
that  all  the  time.)  He  said,  "How's  about  seeing  you  a 
week  from  tonight?"  Well,  I  knew  that  Bill  wouldn't  be 
down  here  and  then  I  just  couldn't  sit  around  all  the 
time,  so  I  said  that  I'd  write  to  him.  That,  my  dear,  was 
only  the  beginning!  Bill  harped  on  it  all  night  long. 
Whatever  I'd  say,  he'd  bring  that  up.  I  don't  know  what 
he'll  say  in  his  next  letter,  but  he  sure  was  mad  when 
he  left.  We  managed  to  part  on  fairly  good  terms,  though. 
Write  me  and  tell  me  if  he  mentions  it  to  you.  It  worries 
me. 

He  said  that  he  saw  you  a  good  bit  and  that  you  were 
working   pretty   hard.    He   seems   to   be   doing   the    same. 

(Continued  on  page  22) 
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TIMELY 

/  will  be  timeli),  I  said  to  myself, 

That's  hoio  to  keep  me  off  the  shelf. 

On  my  ii'all  I'll  hang  many  maps 

Shoioing  the  conquests  of  the  Japs. 

When  that  is  done,  use  a  radio 

To  listen  to  lies  put  out  by  the  foe. 

The  daily  papers  my  doorstep  loill  cove)'. 

With  battles  for  the  Do7i  and  White  Cliffs  of  Dover, 

A  giant  new  mail  bo.v  I  ivill  fit  in, 

Big  enough  for  Life  and  Time  to  sit  in. 

In  it  the  postman  often  'will  stick, 

Harper's,  Atlantic,  and  the  New  Republic. 

/  thiyik  to  do  my  eijes  a  kindness, 

I.  E.  S.  lamps  )vould  avoid  night-blindness. 

A7id  when  the  weather  grows  chill  and  damp, 

I'll  paper  my  wall  with  bond  and  stamp. 

With  knitting,  my  fingers  I  will  wrench. 

Mufflers  to  choke  soldiers  in  the  trench. 

On  my  door  I'll  put  a  blue-starred  sticker. 

Showing  Cousin  Hughie  has  joined  the  bicker. 

I'll  go  to  the  center  and  filter  all  day. 

At  night  I'll  spot  planes  nine  miles  away. 

And  just  befo)-e  my  poor  brain   cracks, 

I'll  cast  my  lot  with  the  WAVES  or  the  WAACS. 

But  really  it  wouldn't  be  so  sublimely, 

Even  to  be  so  gosh-daiiied  timely, 

'Cause  if  I  were  as  current  as  the  Jazz  me  Blues, 

I  still  would  wonder  if  Dick  Tracy  would  lose 

His  battle  against  the  poison  gas. 

Where  Tiger  sealed  him  in  an  underpasi^. 

By  Nancy  Kirby 
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I    WONDER 


Does  religion  have  a  place  in  this  war?  I  wonder. 
It  is  Sunday  afternoon,  and  I  am  thinking  about 
Larry  as  I  jerk  my  mongrel  dog,  Ring-tail,  in 
and  out  between  the  boxwoods  of  North  Elm 
Street.  Larry  has  one  gold  bar  in  the  infantry.  He 
tells  me  that  the  army  is  not  more  important  than 
L  only  more  urgent. 

I  am  meeting  a  minister  with  a  black  Bible 
under  his  arm.  The  maple  leaves  mash  under  his 
feet  and  flatten  in  patterns  as  he  walks  toward 
me.  Swinging  down  the  walk  from  his  house 
comes  Mr.  Brown,  his  arms  stacked  with  a  pair 
of  hob-nailed  shoes  and  a  set  of  golf  clubs.  The 
pastor  glances  up. 

"Pastor,  what  do  you  think  of  the  mess  of  a 
world  the  Lord's  made?"  Mr.  Brown  says. 

"I  think  the  Lord  didn't  make  it :  we  did,"  the 
pastor  says. 

I  tug  at  the  leash  of  my  mongrel  dog  and  step 
carefully  in  the  patches  of  sunshine  made  through 
the  maple  leaves. 

I  wonder.  Does  religion  have  a  place  in  this  war 
today?  The  minister  at  my  church  said  this  morn- 
ing, "Oh,  Father  in  Heaven,  take  care  of  us  and 
help  us  to  fight  this  war  to  victory."  He  prayed 
that  we  might  kill.  Two  years  ago  when  I  was 
doing  freshman  work  in  college  he  said  that  all 
the  peoples  of  the  earth  are  brothers.  China, 
Egypt,  England,  Russia — did  he  not  include 
Japan  and  Germany  in  that  list? 

Now  he  prays  that  we  might  kill  our  brothers. 
I  wonder. 

Saturday  my  political  science  teacher  said,  "We 
must  learn  to  hate  every  Nazi  and  everything 
that  he  stands  for:  we  must  learn  to  love  every 
American  and  everything  which  he  represents." 

I  believe  she  is  right.  I  remember  that  the  girl 
beside  me  nodded  her  head  as  the  teacher  spoke 
those  words.  But  in  my  church  I  have  not  been 
taught  to  hate. 

I  wonder. 

A  chipmunk  scurries  down  a  rock  wall  and 
lands  a  few  yards  ahead  of  us.  He  has  a  hickory 
nut  balanced  .I'ust  under  his  nose,  and  his  tail  is 
sticking  up  so  high  that  it  seems  to  quiver  with 
the  strain  of  being  erect.  Larry  says  that  chip- 
munks remind  him  of  people  that  never  smooth 
down  their  feathers.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what 
Larry  means.  I  only  remember  that  Larry  and  I 
together  fed  the  chipmunks  peanuts  in  Washing- 
ton Circle  across  from  the  White  House.  That  was 
a  month  ago.  Seeing  this  chipmunk  brings  back 
all  the  laughter  and  the  moments  of  quiet  think- 
ing of  our  meeting. 

Am  I  not  to  have  my  religion  anymore?  Is  it 
true  that  for  me  religion  has  no  place  in  this  war? 

I  wonder. 

Ring-tail  and  I  sit  down  on  a  bench  in  the  park 
across  the  street.  I  pick  up  a  twig  and  punch  holes 
in  the  mud  at  my  feet. 

I  remember  the  simple  things  that  first  made  me 
believe  that  there  was  a  God — a  something  much 


bigger  than  I.  It  was  not  the  revival  meeting  that 
I  attended  at  church  with  my  father.  It  was  not 
the  Communion  service  around  the  many-colored 
altar  of  my  mother's  church.  It  was  little  things 
— things  that  probably  only  I  remember. 

One  afternoon  I  was  going  to  be  Beethoven  for 
a  pageant  in  front  of  our  music  club.  I  knew  my 
lines  well.  My  costume,  consisting  of  a  shirt  and 
a  pair  of  green  riding  pants,  was  stacked  on  a 
chair  in  front  of  me.  But  I  had  a  very  bad  cold, 
and  above  everything  else  I  needed  a  handker- 
chief. Some  people  may  know  how  I  felt.  I  was 
young  then — only  ten  years  old.  And  I  was  shy. 
To  ask  for  a  handkerchief  from  one  of  the  strang- 
ers there  was  more  than  I  could  do.  Yet,  how  could 
I  speak  my  lines  without  a  handkerchief?  To  me 
that  was  a  major  crisis.  And  I  prayed.  I  prayed 
because  that  seemed  the  only  decent  thing  that  I 
could  do. 

Out  front  I  could  hear  a  girl  announcing  the 
first  scene  of  our  pageant.  I  felt  my  face  grow  red 
with  agitation.  Nervously,  I  jammed  my  hand 
into  the  pocket  of  those  green  riding  pants.  The 
tips  of  my  fingers  touched  a  piece  of  cloth.  I 
brought  forth  from  that  pocket  a  linen  handker- 
chief. I  think  that  was  the  first  time  I  was  really 
sure  there  was  a  God.  It  makes  me  smile  now  to 
remember  what  an  enlightened  and  inspired  Bee- 
thoven I  must  have  been,  but  I  did  not  smile  then. 

Other  incidents  followed  that  one.  They  were 
all  miracles  of  prayer  in  my  own  little  world. 
I  lost  a  ring  once  that  my  mother  had  given  me. 
In  careless  play,  I  had  dropped  it  into  the  swirl- 
ing waters  of  a  muddy  spillway.  My  father  was 
over  a  hill  digging  a  ditch.  Jumping  rocks  and 
stumbling  over  brush,  I  ran  to  him  in  tears ;  and 
as  I  ran  across  the  dam  of  the  pond,  I  prayed  that 
God  would  help  Daddy  find  that  ring.  When  he 
reached  into  the  rushing  muddy  water  and  pulled 
up  the  ring  from  where  it  had  been  caught,  I 
first  began  to  see  the  relation  of  man's  deeds  to 
God. 

Other  things  followed.  The  morning  that  I  first 
saw  a  Gypsy  moth  emerge  from  a  cocoon  on  an 
oak  tree  stump,  the  night  that  I  was  at  the  tobacco 
barn  with  Daddy  and  saw  a  midnight  rainbow 
stretch  from  the  north  to  the  south,  the  day  that 
I  saw  a  three-day  old  calf  try  to  stand  alone  to 
nurse  from  its  mother — all  these  things  taught 
me  much. 

I  learned  that  to  believe  in  God  was  not  to  ask 
all  the  time:  it  was  to  give  and  to  receive.  I 
learned  to  say,  "Oh,  Lord,  give  me  what  is  best." 

Does  this  religion  have  a  place  today?  I  believe 
it  is  the  only  sure  anchor  that  Larry  and  I  have. 

He  is  expecting  to  go  across  soon.  He  wants 
to  go.  "After  all  the  training  I  have  had,  I  would 
feel  like  a  fool  when  the  war  is  over,  had  I  not 
been  in  actual  combat,"  he  says.  I  feel  that  I  do 
not  want  to  make  a  new  life  for  myself  if  Larry 
does  not  come  back.  I  am  praying  that  he  may ; 

(Continued  to  page  17) 
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C  0  H  L  I  C  T 

By  Jean  Jorgensen 


You  can  float  far,  far  away  from  the  pain  if 
you  lie  quite  still  and  think  about  the  stars  .  .  . 
only  the  stars  are  constant  .  .  .  even  on  a  night 
like  this  .  .  .  with  the  mountains  dissolving  in 
mist  .  .  .  you  know  they  are  there  .  .  .  you  can  feel 
sure  of  them  when  nothing  else  will  seem  the 
same  to  you  again  .  .  .  for  a  million  years  from 
now  .  .  .  studding  the  sky  .  .  .  their  cool,  elusive 
beauty  steadfast  through  other  wars  far  worse 
perhaps  than  this  .  .  .  they  alone  remain  .  .  .  apart 
.  .  .  aloof  .  .  .  unchanged. 

It's  only  when  you  try  to  struggle  upward, 
crazed  with  fear,  to  catch  your  breath,  that  you 
lose  the  game.  You  lose  because  you  can't  escape 
the  damned  undertow.  It  drags  you  back  again 
until  you're  gasping  .  .  .  clutching  .  .  .  drowning 
in  a  sea  of  pain  .  .  .  and  then  you  start  to  dream  .  .  . 

Actually,  the  dreams  are  worse  than  the  pain ; 
for  the  dreams  are  real.  They  seem  a  hell  of  a  lot 
more  real  to  you  than  the  hospital  room  or 
Hawaiian  skies  or  the  ceaseless  roar  of  the  anti- 
aircraft on  a  cloudless  Sunday  morning. 

^  :{;  ^  ^  ^  * 

In  Tokyo,  it  was  spring.  There  were  willow 
trees  trailing  their  leaves  in  a  palace  moat,  and 
the  cherry  blossoms  fell  like  rain  about  you  as 
you  walked.  You  remembered  almost  everything: 
the  crooked  streets,  and  the  sound  of  the  watch- 
man's sticks  at  night;  the  gaudy,  mystic  temples, 
and  a  garden  that  you  loved  in  Nara.  You  could 
see  the  sampans  of  the  fishermen  drawn  up  to 
the  shore  in  the  dusk;  you  heard  a  blind  flutist 
playing  to  heedless  ears  on  a  crowded  thorough- 
fare ;  and  in  a  dirty,   little  bar  you  forget  the 


filth  because  someone  was  playing  "My  Blue 
Heaven"  while  you  sang  the  words  in  English. 

It  was  your  life  when  you  were  younger  and 
lived  in  the  center  of  the  city,  with  the  low,  fragile 
houses  of  the  natives  pressed  close  outside  the 
compound  gates.  It  was  your  life,  with  your  father 
reading  the  Bible  at  breakfast,  and  your  mother 
holding  Sunday  School  for  beaming  little  children. 

Later,  it  became  merely  your  summers.  You 
took  your  finals  at  Harvard  early  every  spring  in 
order  to  catch  the  boat  at  San  Francisco.  On 
board,  you  looked  very  collegiate  in  your  tweeds, 
with  a  cigarette  in  one  hand  and  a  Scotch  and 
soda  in  the  other.  The  last  day  out  of  Yokohama, 
however,  you  threw  the  cigarettes  away.  You  put 
on  an  old  pair  of  flannels  and  forgot  about  Har- 
vard and  the  girl  at  your  last  "deb"  party. 

You  spent  July  and  August  at  Nojiri,  far  up 
in  the  mountains,  just  as  you  had  always  done; 
and  life  became  a  round  of  sailing  and  swimming 
and  tennis — when  you  weren't  asleep  in  the  sun. 
That  is,  until  the  summer  of  your  junior  year, 
when  you  fell  in  love.  Unaccountably,  because  the 
girls  in  Boston  you  had  known  were  slim  and 
expensive,  wearing  mink  and  orchids  to  football 
games  and  smoking  a  nervous  string  of  cigarettes 
over  their  Martinis.  Unaccountably,  because  you 
had  never  cared  for  little  dark  girls  with  scrubbed, 
clean  faces  and  childish,  husky  voices. 

And  then  one  night,  dancing  barefoot  to  the 
music  of  the  "vie"  in  the  old  boathouse,  the  top 
of  her  head  just  touched  your  chin  and  you  could 
see  her  lashes  downcast  against  her  cheek  and 
the  vivid  sweetness  of  her  mouth  and  you  knew 
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you  were  in  love.  Always,  from  that  moment,  it 
was  Jamie.  Jamie,  with  her  short,  shining  curls, 
and  her  eyes  laughing  at  the  moon ;  Jamie,  with 
her  deep,  secret  thoughts,  trying  to  tell  you  how 
she  felt,  inarticulate  and  sweet;  Jamie,  always 
Jamie,  standing  on  tip-toe  to  kiss  you  goodbye. 

Afterwards,  however,  there  came  the  change, 
barely  perceptible  and  strange ;  but  it  wasn't  quite 
the  same.  You  tried  to  get  a  job;  but  it  was  New 
York  and  the  year  was  '33.  Over  and  over  again 
the  repeated  apologies,  the  refusals.  Down  onto 
the  melting  August  streets;  people  pushing  past 
you,  scurrying  madly,  getting  back  to  nowhere. 
Down,  farther  down,  into  the  subways;  sordid, 
careening,  from  the  Grand  Central  to  Times 
Square  where  the  lights  were  brighter  than  any 
other  lights  in  all  the  world. 

You  laughed  a  lot  those  days,  being  very  care- 
ful that  no  one  should  see  the  soles  of  your  shoes — 
especially  careful  at  the  Harvard  Club,  where  your 
friends  clapped  you  on  the  back  and  remembered 
tips  on  openings  in  Wall  Street,  in  Chicago,  in 
Miami.  But  nothing  came  of  them  either.  You  took 
in  too  many  cocktail  parties  and  when  you'd  had 
enough  to  drink,  you  remembered  Tokyo  and  you 
thought  of  Jamie. 

So,  finally,  you  went  back.  You  couldn't  keep 
away.  Here,  however,  the  difference  was  sharper, 
clearer,  better  defined ;  and  you  were  scared.  You 
never  admitted,  even  to  yourself,  that  you  were 
waiting  for  Jamie  to  finish  her  last  year  at  col- 
lege. Waiting  for  Jamie  to  come  back  and  bring 
everything  into  focus  again ;  for  Jamie,  after  all, 
was  just  a  child. 

And  then  she  was  there.  The  first  day  you  saw 
her  she  was  wearing  black,  like  a  little  girl  pre- 
tending to  be  grownup.  She  held  out  her  hands 
and  your  heart  was  beating  very  fast  because  you 
thought  that  now  your  world  would  be  the  same. 
But  you  were  wrong.  A  great  deal  had  changed. 
Jamie,  for  instance,  not  content  to  live  the  life 
you  wished  to  lead;  Jamie,  watching  you,  bewil- 
dered, her  eyes  remote.  Hating  yourself  when  you 
drank  too  much,  but  not  being  able  to  stop. 

Everywhere  you  went  "they"  watched  you.  You 
sat  in  the  lobby  of  the  Imperial  Hotel,  knowing 
that  someone  was  behind  the  potted  palm,  listen- 
ing to  what  you  said.  Over  a  cup  of  coffee,  you 
talked  about  Shintoism  and  the  War  in  Europe 
but  all  the  time  you  wanted  to  stand  up  and  shout, 
".  .  .  to  hell  with  the  militarists."  You  didn't,  of 
course ;  but  you  wondered  why.  You'd  always  done 
anything  you  wanted  to  do.  You  weren't  used  to 
the  gendarme  sitting  in  back  of  you  at  the  theatre. 
Moreover,  you  weren't  used  to  being  followed  up 
one  darkening  street  and  down  another. 

But  most  of  all,  you  were  afraid  for  Jamie. 
Jamie,  who  would  never  quite  trust  anyone  again 
because  of  you.  You  couldn't  explain  yourself  to 
Jamie,  because  you  yourself  didn't  know  exactly 
what  had  happened.  All  you  could  do  was  insist 
that  she  leave,  get  out  of  Japan  by  the  first,  the 
quickest  boat.  You  felt  it  deeper  now;  presenti- 
ment of  danger,  and  you  told  her  over  and  over 
and  finally  she  went. 

You  walked  together  up  and  down  the  pier 
before  her  ship  sailed,  and  you  wanted  to  tell  her 
that  you  had  tried  to  find  a  job  and  that  it  hadn't 
worked.  You  wished  that  you  could  promise  all 


the  things  she  would  have  liked  to  hear ;  and 
above  all,  you  wanted  to  tell  her  how  you  felt.  But 
you  let  it  go  and  said  goodbye.  And  then,  before, 
she  turned  away,  you  saw  that  she  was  crying; 
and  you  knew  with  certainty  that  there  wasn't 
any  use,  that  this  would  have  to  be  for  good. 

Frequently,  after  that,  you  were  drunk.  What 
else  was  there  to  do?  They  were  watching  you 
more  closely  now.  They  were  watching  almost 
everybody.  Your  friends  were  leaving.  People  you 
knew  had  gone.  Slowly  at  first,  later  in  droves, 
jamming  the  boats.  Some  of  them,  afraid ;  but 
others,  amused,  insisting  they'd  be  back.  Never- 
theless, you  went  down  to  Yokohama  to  see  them 
off,  and  you  wished  that  you  were  going  with 
them. 

One  day,  you  walked  up  the  gangplank  yourself. 
You  stood  on  the  top  deck  and  looked  at  the  lights 
on  the  Bluffs,  flashing  prematurely  gold  in  the 
dusk.  But  you  were  thinking  about  the  cool,  gray 
towers  of  Manhattan,  and  when  someone  quoted 
the  words  that  were  written  at  the  base  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty,  you  didn't  laugh. 

Then  there  was  the  Army  and  the  too  big  uni- 
form and  the  boy  from  Utah  who  played  the 
guitar.  There  were  the  rainy  days  and  the  long, 
cool  nights  and  the  miles  of  dusty  roads.  There 
was  the  looking  exactly  like  everybody  else  and 
feeling  completely  apart ;  and  there  was  the 
knowledge  that  Jamie  had  been  right  and  you  had 
been  wrong.  But  it  was  in  Carolina  that  you  first 
discovered  the  stars,  high  and  clear,  without  the 
city  lights  to  black  them  out. 

The  dreams  never  stopped  there.  They  went 
on  and  on  with  their  queer,  logical  sequence  and 
you  were  back  in  Honolulu.  You  had  always  liked 
it  there  when  the  boat  stopped  for  the  day  on  its 
way  across  the  Pacific.  Now,  however,  it  was 
more  than  the  band  playing  on  the  pier  as  you 
docked  and  the  woman  in  white  singing  "Aloha" ; 
it  was  more  than  the  fragrance  of  leis  and  a  drive 
up  the  Pali  where  the  wind  was  so  strong  you 
could  scarcely  stand.  It  was  more  than  dancing  at 
the  Royal  Hawaiian  beneath  an  opal  moon — much, 
much  more  than  the  tourist  stuff,  the  taking  of 
pictures,  the  just  making  the  boat  at  midnight. 

For  now,  it  was  Schofield  and  the  barracks  and 
the  buglar  at  dawn  and  the  Saturday  nights  in 
Honolulu  and  a  hangover  Sunday  morning.  It 
seemed  a  crazy,  sultry  interlude  that  one  scream- 
ing agonizing  day  could  change. 

A  day  that  circled  wearily  in  your  mind,  as 
you  thought,  ".  .  .  it  can't  ...  it  can't  be  they  .  .  ." 
and  all  the  while  you  manned  the  anti-aircraft 
gun.  A  steady  stream  of  noise  and  death.  The 
planes,  high  in  a  blackened  sky,  with  the  sun  on 
their  wings,  and  one,  veering  away  .  .  .  twisting 
.  .  .  wheeling  downward  .  .  .  relentless  .  .  .  imper- 
sonal .  .  .  directly  above  .  .  .  and  the  blank  surprise 
you  felt  when  he  finally  got  you  .  .  . 
***** 

Now  you  lie  in  a  hospital  in  Honolulu.  You  lie 
very  still ;  for  if  you  move,  it  all  comes  back. 

You  spent  your  life  looking  for  something  .  .  . 
almost,  you  had  forgotten  what  it  was  .  .  .  but 
you  can't  stop  now  .  .  .  you  must  continue  .  .  . 
drifting  .  .  .  floating  farther  from  the  pain  .  .  . 
returning  though  there  can  be  no  return  .  .  .  where 
nothing  is  the  same  .  .  .  only  the  stars  .  .  . 
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OIL  FOR  THE  IDHEELS 


No  philosophy  coiu'ses  are  offered  on  the 
Woman's  College  campus  this  year.  What  has  hap- 
pended?  Did  philosophy  go  the  way  of  the  rubber 
tire,  gasoline,  and  a  surplus  amount  of  sugar? 
That  the  war  is  the  most  urgent  problem  in  our 
lives  this  year  is  true,  but  that  everything  else 
must  go  is  not  true.  Philosophy  should  not  go. 
To  shift  our  entire  college  program  toward  the 
maintenance  of  courses  that  are  "practical"  is  one 
thing;  to  define  the  word  "practical"  and  to  set 
its  limits  and  scope  is  another.  As  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Mildred  McAfee  of  the  WAVES  said 
on  our  50th  anniversary  celebration,  there  is  a 
practical  value  of  trained  minds  as  well  as  trained 
hands.  A  swift  judgment  of  what  is  practical  or 
not  practical  is  not  always  correct. 

Anything  is  practical  that  is  instrumental  in 
achieving  a  desired  end.  Philosophy,  which  is  a 
study  of  all  knowledge  and  its  application  to  the 
universe,  is  more  practical  today  than  ever  before. 
From  a  thorough  study  of  philosophy  comes  an 
understanding  of  the  theories  back  of  our  mode  of 
living.  From  a  thorough  study  of  philosophy  comes 
an  understanding  of  the  theories  back  of  democ- 
racy— a  thing  for  which  we  are  fighting  today. 
Jefferson  was  steeped  in  the  philosophies  of  Locke 
and  Rousseau  when  he  wrote  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  We  should  not  forget  that  when  we 
"junk"  our  philosophy  courses  today.  A  practical 
application  of  democracy  becomes  clearer  and 
more  concrete  if  there  is  an  understanding  of  the 
theory  behind  it. 

We  believe  that  a  fundamental  attitude  of 
adaptability  is  as  significant  as  a  thorough  train- 
ing is  the  so-called  skills.  We  believe  that  we 
should  know  how  to  think  clearly  and  adequately 
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about  the  war  now  and  the  peace  that  will  follow. 
To  be  taught  to  comprehend  the  moral  and 
physical  order  of  the  universe  and  to  understand 
to  some  degree  our  places  in  it — that  is  our 
ultimate  goal. 

The  value  of  a  philosophy  course  seems  greater 
to  us  now  than  ever  before.  Yet,  this  year  at 
Woman's  College,  there  is  no  philosophy  course. 
Esthetics,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Kant,  Hobbes,  and  the 
philosophies  of  war  and  the  philosophies  of  peace 
— all  have  gone  out  the  window.  Can  the  third 
largest  woman's  college  in  the  United  States  afford 
to  fail  to  offer  any  courses  in  philosophy? 

In  this  war  is  involved  a  conflict  between  two 
modes  of  life.  Are  machines  and  science  made  to 
be  the  slaves  of  men,  or  are  men  to  become  the 
slaves  to  machinery  and  science?  This  conflict 
will  not  end  with  the  war,  and  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  settle  it  intelligently.  The  study  of  philos- 
ophy would  be  of  infinite  aid  in  making  us  aware 
of  the  potentialities  of  a  world  in  which  science 
and  machines  are  the  servants  of  men. 

To  give  up  all  our  philosophy  courses  for  any 
reason  seems  to  us  a  great  mistake :  to  give  them 
up  for  the  urgency  of  training  students  for  the 
war  seems  a  distinct  fallacy.  It  is  mindful  of  the 
foresight  of  the  old  Carolina  negro  who  said,  "I 
ain't  needin'  any  eggs  'specially  today— so  I  sold 
all  my  chickens." — M.  J. 


To  The  Students  of  Uloman's  College 


It  is  a  startling  fact  that  out  of  over  two 
thousand  students  in  our  college,  there  are  less 
than  seventy-five  who  are  enrolled  in  writing 
classes  or  are  contributing  to  campus  publications. 
Practically  all  of  those  are  majoring  in  English. 

There  is  a  distorted  notion  as  to  the  superiority 
of  creative  work  in  writing  over  critical  and  other 
expository  forms.  Creative  or  imaginative  writing 
is  not  the  only  kind  of  writing.  A  girl  may  have  a 
literary  gift  and  make  definite  contributions  to 
writing  on  campus  without  having  inventive  abil- 
ity. Often  she  can  make  a  study  of  some  kind, 
comparative  analyses,  criticisms  of  art,  drama,  or 
literature  which  entail  no  creative  details  such 
as  spinning  plots,  finding  verse  forms,  or  creating 
characters. 

The  Quill  Club  is  an  organization  designed  to 
help  and  encourage  girls  who  have  creative  or 
literary  talents,  those  who  are  interested  in  writ- 
ing, and  those  who  practice  the  art  of  writing. 
It  is  interested  only  in  those  girls  who  are  writing 
at  the  present  time  and  plan  to  continue  it  for 
a  time.  This  does  not  mean  that  a  student  writes 
one  short  story,  or  hands  in  one  which  she  wrote 


in  high  school ;  and  there  her  writing  stops.  Until 
this  year.  The  Quill  Club  has  been  composed  of 
a  much  too  limited  group.  When  it  inducts  its  new 
members  this  fall,  it  aspires  to  include  many  girls 
in  fields  of  study  other  than  English. 

The  Quill  Club  wishes  to  welcome  all  writers 
on  the  campus  into  its  circle  if  they  are  inter- 
ested and  worthy.  To  become  a  member,  a  stu- 
dent submits  samples  of  her  writing,  whatever 
form  it  may  take.  Those  samples  are  read  and 
discussed  by  the  student  members  of  the  club  and 
are  judged  accordingly. 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  club,  its  members 
want  you  to  submit  any  of  your  writing.  Either 
send  it  to  the  president  through  the  local  mail 
or  bring  it  to  room  216  Anna  Howard  Shaw  hall. 
If  you  have  any  questions  about  this,  any  club 
member  will  be  glad  to  answer  them. 

This  letter  is  an  invitation  to  you  to  present 
your  writing  to  the  Quill  Club ;  it  is  one  which 
the  club  hopes  you  will  answer. 

Sincerely,       Mary  Frances  Bell, 

President,  Quill  Club. 
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HIE  H  E: 
WAR  \U  PEUE 


By  Joan  Flanagan 

Science  is  the  greatest  force  at  work  in  the 
world  today — in  the  control  of  human  hands  in- 
sofar as  they  make  of  it  a  good  or  an  evil.  The 
world  is  on  trial  for  the  destructive  uses  to  which 
scientific  knowledge  is  now  being  put,  not  the 
far-seeing  few  whose  only  motive  has  been,  and 
is,  service  to  mankind.  Think  of  the  aeroplane — 
dedicated  as  a  peaceful  bird,  given  speed  beyond 
any  other  means  of  travel,  to  span  the  gaps  in 
the  pattern  of  the  earth,  weaving  in  and  out  the 
threads  of  peace  and  progress.  But,  this  aeroplane 
has  suddenly  become  a  black  thread,  worked  in 
by  clumsy  hands  and  blinded  eyes.  Cold  death, 
dressed  in  royal  purple  by  the  scientifically- 
wrought  instruments  of  today,  is  usurping  the 
throne  of  flame-wrapped  life,  and  it  is  not  the 
fault  of  Science  or  her  disciples,  but  the  fault  of 
scheming  man.  Science  will  destroy  as  man  com- 
mands, but  as  after  death  there  is  a  resurrection, 
so  after  war  there  is  a  reconstruction.  Then,  will 
we  come  to  appreciate  the  full  significance  of  the 
benevolent  nature  of  Science.  War  is  master  now, 
teaching  us  to  hate  and  to  kill,  and  Science  is  a 
defiant  subject  showing  us,  at  the  same  time,  the 
way  to  a  better  world  in  which  to  live,  should 
we  rise  out  of  the  fire  not  too  scarred  to  build  this 
new  and  more  beautiful  home. 

Science  was  probably  first  deliberately  sum- 
moned to  the  aid  of  an  army  by  an  engineer  named 
Napoleon.  Scientifically  trained,  he  was  ready  with 
a  .solution  to  the  Continental  Blockade  which  left 
France  destitute  of  many  things,  including  sugar. 
Scientists  were  ordered  to  find  new  sources  of 
sugar,  and  the  result  was  the  discovery  of  extract- 
ing this  product  from  sugar  beets.  The  story 
was  repeated  in  the  last  World  War  when  nitrogen 
fixation  was  introduced  and  used  on  a  large  scale 
in  Germany  as  the  result  of  an  acute  nitrate 
shortage. 

The  Allies  won  the  last  war,  but  it  was  Germany 
who  learned  her  lesson  well.  Her  military  experts 
recognized  that  Science  and  invention  were  to  be 
the  leaders  in  waging  future  wars,  and  achieving 
the  self-sufficiency  which  they  so  ardently  desired. 
Not  long  after  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  Ger- 
many made  her  first  plans.  The  coal-tar  chemical 
industry  was  developed  partly  with  the  idea  in 
mind  of  turning  it  to  the  production  of  high 
explosives.  Fritz  Haber,  just  before  the  last  war, 
received  encouragement  to  perfect  his  synthetic 
ammonia  process.  The  scientists,  Fischer  and 
Tropsch,  labored  for  twenty  years  on  processes 
for  developing  coal  into  gasoline. 

In  spite  of  her  looking  ahead  Germany  lost 
the  battle  of  twenty-odd  years  ago  and  has  not 
won  today's  battle — something  she  expected  to 
do  long  before  this.  Such  a  delay  has  given  us  the 
chance  to  shake  off  the  sleep  of  the  past  twenty 
years  and  set  our  minds  to  the  task.  America  is 
spending    more    money    than    Germany — labora- 


tories are  being  established  by  her  philanthropic 
organizations ;  her  universities  are  training 
mathematicians,  chemists,  physicists,  and  engi- 
neers. For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  any 
country,  it  is  oflficially  recognized  that  Science 
is  Science,  whether  the  object  is  industrial  pro- 
cesses, atom-smashing,  or  battleships,  and  for  the 
first  time  university  professors  are  working  with 
war  experts. 

In  the  great  laboratories  of  the  government, 
research  is  being  accelerated  because  it  is 
acknowledged  as  the  shining  sword  of  national 
defense.  The  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
Aeronautics,  its  engineers  and  scientists,  in  a  very 
large  measure,  are  the  creators  of  the  aeroplane ; 
by  making  planes  aero-dynamically  smoother, 
many  miles  per  hour  were  added  to  the  speed 
of  war  and  peace  planes  minus  the  cost  of  extra 
fuel  or  power.  The  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  are  seek- 
ing deposits  of  tungsten,  manganese,  mercury,  and 
tin — the  strategic  minerals.  One  year  ago,  one- 
fourth  of  the  physicists  of  the  nation  were  en- 
gaged in  war  research.  Since  then,  the  number 
has  increased  daily. 

Not  in  a  white  laboratory  smock,  but  in  a  neat 
business  suit,  with  a  job  equally  as  important,  is 
the  dollar-a-year  engineer  who,  on  the  staff  of 
the  National  Inventors  Council  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce  in  Washington,  reviews  thousands 
of  suggestions  from  the  public. 

(Continued  on  page  21) 
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IBSErS 

A  Dolls  House 

By  Jewel  Butler 


Ibsen's  A  Doll's  House  startled  the  world.  A 
play  of  great  social  and  dramatic  significance,  it 
struck  blows  for  realism  in  drama  and  for 
woman's  emancipation  in  actual  life. 

During  a  period  in  which  the  stage  knew  no 
other  form  of  drama  than  the  theatrical,  arti- 
ficiality of  the  heroic  drama,  A  Doll's  House  was 
produced — dramatic  but  not  theatric,  simple,  and 
realistic.  Realism  heretofore  had  been  avoided  for 
it  was  the  belief  of  the  playwright  that  the  audi- 
ence came  to  the  theatre  to  be  amused  and  to 
escape  from  reality.  The  reactionary  Ibsen  set 
out  to  prove  in  A  Doll's  House  that  they  were 
wrong.  The  scant  popularity  is  with  the  thought- 
ful few  and  not  with  the  general  audience.  Ibsen 
makes  his  audience  think  and  if  they  cannot  or 
will  not  think,  they  are  bored.  There  is  little  action 
in  his  plays  for  he  relies  not  on  things  happening 
but  on  the  internal  working  of  the  human  charac- 
ter, and  if  one  expects  amusement,  he  also  expects 
action.  Ibsen's  new  popularity  may  mean  that  the 
audiences  are  improving,  that  the  modern  theatre- 
goer has  more  than  amusement  in  mind  when  he 
goes  to  a  play.  Ibsen's  lack  of  popularity  lies,  then, 
not  in  any  fault  of  his  plays,  but  in  the  fault  of 
the  audience,  and  so  as  they  improve,  will  the 
popularity  of  his  plays  increase. 

Ibsen's  second  purpose  in  A  Doll's  House  was 
to  expose  the  subjugation  of  the  contemporary 
married  woman  to  her  husband,  and  to  emphasize 
the  need  for  individualism  in  marriage.  It  ques- 
tioned the  belief  that  marriage  sanctifies  any 
union.  He  attempted  to  show  that  if  a  spiritual 
bond  is  lacking  between  husband  and  wife,  the 
physical  bond  is  unholy  and  separation  is  justified 
— a  theory  that  today  is  perfectly  acceptable,  but 
one  that  shocked  the  conventional  people  of 
Ibsen's  day  and  caused  them  to  brand  him  an 
iconoclast  and  his  play  immoral. 

Ibsen  was  a  naturalist  as  well  as  a  realist.  There 
is  a  definite  limitation  for  the  naturalists,  a  danger 
that  in  making  their  plays  natural,  there  is  a  lack 
of  inspiration  and  insight — the  play  becomes  a 
mere  recording  of  actions.  If  there  is  little  inter- 
pretation on  the  part  of  the  playwright,  there  will 
be  less  on  the  part  of  the  audience,  who  will  not 
trouble  themselves  to  do  what  the  author  has  not. 
Ibsen  overcame  that  limitation.  He  was  success- 
fully naturalist  and  realist,  and  at  the  same  time 
did  not  lack  inspirational  insight  and  character 
interpretation.  As  a  naturalist,  Ibsen  believed 
that  man  is  not  master  of  his  destiny,  a  theory 
contrary  to  the  heroic  dramas  in  which  the  noble 
heroes  ordered  fate  around  very  much  as  they 
wished — another  idiosyncrasy  of  the  revolutionary 
Ibsen.  But  it  could  never  be  said  that  Ibsen  lacked 
foresight;  for  whereas  most  people  are  trying  to 
keep  up  with  the  times,  the  times  are  just  now 
catching  up  with  Ibsen. 

Ibsen  was  not  so  absorbed  in  bearing  out  his 
theories,  though,  that  he  ceased  to  create  a  play 
enjoyable  in  itself,  apart  from  its  significance.  It 
is  clear,  interesting,  unified.  It  deals  simply  with 


ordinary  phases  of  life  but  has  the  essential  dra- 
matic element.  In  order  for  a  play  to  be  dramatic 
there  must  be  a  conflict,  and  here  the  conflict  is 
between  Norah's  and  her  husband's  opposing 
views  of  marriage.  The  state  of  their  marriage 
before  the  conflict  is  presented  at  the  beginning 
of  the  play  in  order  that  the  audience  may  see 
Norah  as  she  was  and  understand  why  and  how 
she  changed  into  a  person  with  enough  individu- 
ality to  close  the  door  of  her  doll's  house  behind 
her  forever. 

The  tragedy  is  over  when  the  play  begins,  and 
so  the  audience  sees  only  the  termination  of  the 
story.  In  the  first  act  the  audience  learns  about 
Norah's  past  history.  In  the  second  there  is  the 
unfolding  of  the  delicate  change  in  Norah's 
character  when  she  is  neither  completely  doll- 
wife  nor  individual.  The  last  half  of  the  last  act 
contains  the  gist  of  the  play  and  was  Ibsen's  pur- 
pose in  writing  it.  Norah  has  now  fully  awakened 
to  the  realization  that  she  is  an  individual  and 
that,  as  such,  it  is  her  right  and  duty  to  develop 
herself  mentally  and  spiritually  to  her  highest 
capacity.  This  change  of  Norah's  evokes  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  she  could  have  developed 
from  a  "doll"  to  a  mature,  thinking  woman  in  the 
three  days  the  author  allows.  It  somewhat  taxes 
one's  credulity  to  believe  that  she  could,  although 
the  causes  of  the  change  were  sufficient  to  alter 
one's  character.  Had  she  not  appeared  so  com- 
pletely witless  and  childish  at  the  first  and  had 
the  spectator  any  reason  to  read  into  her  charac- 
ter an  inkling  of  the  qualities  she  later  exhibited, 
it  would  not  be  so  hard  to  understand;  but  the 
change  was  a  total  one.  And  yet  the  totality  of  it 
serves  to  emphasize  just  what  Ibsen  was  pro- 
pounding— that  any  woman,  however  she  may 
have  conformed  to  the  public  ideal  of  a  wife 
before,  has  it  in  her  to  come  to  an  awakening,  to 
assert  herself  and  demand  her  due  rights.  The 
silliness  of  Norah  may  be  over-drawn  but  it  is  a 
symbol  of  what  society  had  made  of  the  female. 
Too,  it  convinces  the  audience  that  Norah  is  noth- 
ing but  a  scatter-brained  ornament  of  a  wife  so 
that  they  wonder  whether  the  shock  of  the  predic- 
ament in  which  she  unwittingly  places  herself 
is  capable  of  awakening  her  or  not.  That  she  is 
awakened  and  the  stirring  speech  she  makes  to 
her  husband  at  the  end  of  the  play  are  enough 
to  redeem  her.  Credulous  to  some — her  change ;  to 
others,  not.  Whatever  one  believes  he  can  find 
many  supporting  arguments,  and  yet  it  is  a  minor 
point  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  spoil  anyone's 
enjoyment  of  the  play. 

And  this  is  how  we  find  the  Norah  of  the 
play's  first  act — as  a  "songbird,"  a  little  "squir- 
rel," a  spendthrift,  unconsciously  striving  to  live 
up  to  her  husband's  pet  names  for  her.  Torvald 
Helmer,  the  husband,  is  a  markedly  conventional 
type — stern,  patronizing,  filled  with  an  exag- 
gerated sense  of  importance  merely  because  he  is 
a  man.  Norah  to  him  is  an  ornament,  a  toy,  just 
as  she  was  her  father's  toy  before  she  was  mar- 
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ried.  They  now  live  a  quite  comfortable  life,  but 
in  the  action  prior  to  the  play  (the  facts  of  which 
are  revealed  through  Norah's  conversation  with 
her  friend  Christina)  there  had  been  a  trying 
period  in  which  Helmer  was  sick  and  had  to  go  to 
a  different  climate  to  recuperate.  Unknown  to 
him,  Norah  borrowed  the  money  for  his  trip  from 
an  associate-worker  of  his,  Krogstad.  Helmer 
believed  that  the  money  had  been  left  Norah  by 
her  father,  who  had  died  about  that  time.  The 
agreement  she  had  formed  with  Krogstad  was  to 
be  signed  by  her  father,  but  not  wishing  to  dis- 
turb him  in  his  illness  by  business  matters,  she 
forged  his  name;  and  from  that  act  sprang  the 
complications  that  are  the  bases  of  the  play's 
plot.  Early  in  the  first  act,  an  old  friend  of  Norah's, 
Christina  Linde,  appears,  and  her  main  function 
in  the  play  is  to  serve  as  a  listener  to  Norah  and 
through  their  conversation  the  audience  learns  of 
what  has  gone  before.  She  is  also  essential  to  the 
main  plot,  for  it  is  through  her  hold  on  Krogstad, 
whom  she  has  previously  known  and  loved,  that 
he  releases  Norah  from  the  hold  his  information 
of  her  forgery  has  on  her.  Krogstad  is  the  ap- 
parent villian  of  the  play.  Because  of  past  dis- 
crepancies which  have  socially  and  financially 
disgraced  him,  he  is  struggling  to  rise  again 
regardless  of  whom  he  has  to  use  as  a  stepping- 
stone.  He  is  however  a  poor  excuse  for  a  villain, 
because  the  audience  is  in  sympathy  with  his 
desire  to  regain  his  place  in  society,  since  it  is  his 
children's  welfare  he  has  in  mind.  Helmer  explains 
about  Krogstad's  past  to  Norah  and  expresses 
his  narrow-minded  opinion  that  he  is  justly  pay- 
ing for  his  mistake,  and  that  because  of  his  past 
mistakes,  he  pollutes  those  who  are  near  and  dear 
to  him.  The  words  cut  deeply  into  Norah,  who  is 
envisioning  herself  as  a  female  Krogstad. 

Through  Norah's  influence,  Helmer  gives  Chris- 
tina the  position  to  which  Krogstad  had  aspired. 
Krogstad  comes  to  Norah  and  tries  to  get  her  to 
use  her  influence  to  get  him  the  same  job,  threat- 
ening to  expose  their  secret  to  her  husband  if  she 
does  not.  At  this  point,  the  change  in  Norah's 
character  begins.  She  realizes  she  is  faced  with  a 
real  problem ;  she  dares  not  tell  Helmer  for  she 
knows  she  would  receive  only  blame  and  censure 
from  him,  and  yet  if  she  does  not  tell  him,  Krog- 
stad will.  Krogstad  does  as  she  had  feared;  he 
writes  a  letter  to  Helmer  telling  him  the  whole 
story.  Knowing  the  letter  is  in  the  box,  Norah 
uses  every  womanly  device  she  can  to  delay  her 
husband  from  going  to  the  mail  box.  She  per- 
suades him  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  business 
matters,  not  even  to  read  his  mail,  until  after 
the  ball  they  are  giving  that  night  is  over.  After- 
wards, of  course,  he  would  read  it,  but  she  would 
have  had  a  few  more  happy  hours  to  remember. 
After  the  ball  Helmer  reads  the  letter  and  behaves 
in  anticipated  fashion.  Then  they  receive  from 
Krogstad  the  original  agreement,  an  act  brought 
about  by  Christina,  and  again  Helmer  is  the  for- 
giving and  patronizing  husband.  But  it  is  too  late. 
Norah  realizes  he  failed  her  when  she  really 
needed  his  help  and  sympathy,  though  he  were 
ready  enough  to  offer  them  when  the  need  was 
gone.  Norah  has  been  too  deeply  stung  by  his 
angry  words  to  forget  them.  She  tries  to  explain 
to  him  her  newly  aroused  sense  of  womanhood 
and  her  need  to  develop  it — realizing  as  she  tries 


to  explain  that  he  will  not,  cannot,  understand. 
Unmoved  by  his  apologies,  she  sticks  fast  to  her 
new  ideals ;  and  so  Norah,  the  doll-child,  the  doll- 
wife,  the  doll-mother,  becomes  a  woman  and  leaves 
her  husband  that  she  may  discover  herself. 

When  Norah  Helmer  closed  the  door  on  her 
doll's  house,  she  closed  the  door  on  the  heroic 
drama  and  convention,  opened  the  door  on  real- 
ism and  feminism  and  the  modern  drama  thus 
came  into  being. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  for  the  version  of 
A  Doll's  House  that  we  students  of  Woman's  Col- 
lege saw  in  Aycock  October  3.  The  lack  of  interpre- 
tation on  the  part  of  the  cast,  or  the  director,  so 
disillusioned  me  with  the  play  that  after  seeing  it, 
I  re-read  the  play  in  order  to  recapture  my  old 
fondness  for  it.  Norah  was  not  as  silly  as  she 
appeared  in  the  play,  Torvald  was  not  as  stern, 
and  Krogstad  was  definitely  not  the  villain  that 
he  gave  the  impression  of  being. 

The  fault  with  this  play  and  with  most  produced 
by  amateurs  is  their  failure  to  try  to  understand 
the  character  they  are  portraying,  to  see  what  the 
author  was  trying  to  express  and  then  express  it 
to  the  best  of  their  ability.  While  portraying  some- 
one else,  they  remain  essentially  themselves.  In 
my  mind  there  are  now  two  sets  of  characters  in 
A  Doll's  House:  one  set  belongs  to  the  play  I 
saw,  the  other  to  the  play  I  read.  And  the  charac- 
ters in  the  latter  set  are  infinitely  more  real. 
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and  at  the  same  time,  I  am  asking  for  strength 
if  he  does  not. 

I  remember  that  some  philosopher  said,  "To 
know  a  man's  religion  is  to  know  a  man."  It  is  our 
religion  that  holds  Larry  and  me  together.  It  is  an 
unspoken  religion  that  we  have  never  put  into 
words  together.  For  us  as  two  different  persons, 
religion  has  an  important  place  in  this  war.  We 
do  not  feel  the  collective  religion  that  makes  a 
congregation  pray  for  victory  against  the  Nazis. 
That  is  the  mechanical  job  of  our  men  and  women. 
That  is  a  job  that  must  be  done.  Our  religion  is  a 
personal  religion.  It  is  an  embryonic  thing  that 
is  planted  in  the  members  of  the  armed  forces 
and  in  the  lives  that  wait  for  them  behind  the 
lines.  It  is  the  kind  of  religion  that  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  me  to  say,  "Thy  kingdom  come ;  Thy  will 
be  done." 

Well,  Ring-tail  is  pulling  at  the  leash,  and  two 
birds  are  flying  off  toward  the  west. 


C'mon  out  to  . 
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Pretty  Girl 
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Calvin's  chin  quivered.  "This  farm  has  been  in 
our  families  for  three  generations  before  us,  and 
when  you  deeded  it  to  me,  I  swore  I'd  never  give 
it  up.  And  I  don't  mean  to  change  now." 

"Cal,  think  of  me.  I've  hauled  wood  and  pumped 
water  and  sweated  in  that  hot  kitchen  all  these 
years  .  .  .  back  and  forth  ...  up  and  down  them 
long  stairs.  I  ain't  complaining,  now.  I  haven't 
minded  it  as  long  as  I've  felt  good,  but  I'm  begin- 
ning to  feel  it  lately.  We  need  a  new  roof.  If  we 
sell  that  little  bit  of  land,  we  can  have  running 
water  and  a  kitchen  sink  and  a  real  bathroom." 

Calvin  frowned  and  remained  silent  for  a  while. 
Then  he  began  speaking  in  a  low  hoarse  drawl. 
"By  God,  Sophia,  I  don't  have  any  idea  of  break- 
ing up  this  farm  for  no  bathroom  ...  or  no  run- 
ning water  ...  or  nothing." 

There  was  an  air  of  finality  in  his  words. 
Sophia's  chin  shivered  slightly,  and  her  eyes 
misted.  Her  fingers  smoothed  a  seam  in  her  dress. 
She  looked  at  the  ceiling,  offered  a  silent  prayer, 
and  began. 

"Calvin,  now,  I'm  going  to  do  something  I  swore 
I'd  never  do.  You've  been  sitting  in  this  room  for 
almost  twenty  years.  Yes,  and  I  been  running 
back  and  forth  ...  in  and  out  of  this  room  for 
the  same  amount  of  time.  You  won't  see  nobody, 
and  it's  up  to  me  to  do  everything  for  you.  I  ain't 
complaining,  now,  but  it's  high  time  you  were 
knowing  a  few  things." 

She  looked  at  his  questioning  eyes.  Feeling  her 
skin  redden,  she  stammered  as  she  began  again. 

"Things  ain't  like  they  used  to  be,  Calvin. 
There's  not  a  big  farm  left  in  Montgomery  County. 
The  Pumphreys  ...  all  of  them  have  sold  out  to 
share  croppers  and  tenant  farmers.  We're  the 
only  ones  left.  We've  got  our  farm  and  nothing 
else.  They  don't  have  the  land  we  do,  but  their 
houses  are  painted,  and  they  have  running  water, 
and  they  get  new  clothes  once  in  a  while.  Why, 
the  Pumphreys  ain't  got  a  hundred  acres  left." 

The  old  man  looked  in  her  direction  with  a  hurt 
expression.  There  was  almost  a  look  of  despair 
in  his  sterile  eyes.  His  jaw  dropped  slightly,  but 
he  said  nothing.  There  was  no  sound  but  a  bird 
in  the  yard  singing  "Pretty  Girl." 

"Farmers  don't  farm  anymore,"  she  went  on. 
"They  all  go  in  to  the  city  and  work  behind  desks. 
They  have  cars  and  send  their  kids  to   school. 
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Why  there's  no  such  thing  as  a  farmer  any  more. 
Leastways,  not  like  you  know  farmers." 

"Just  because  I'm  blind,  you  don't  have  to  take 
advantage  of  me,"  Calvin  put  in,  his  harsh  voice 
a  little  dubious  and  trembling. 

"And  who  will  we  be  leaving  it  to?  Effie's  boy 
is  the  only  likely  one.  He  ain't  gonna  farm.  The 
Pumphrey  boys  wouldn't.  That's  why  they  sold 
out." 

Calvin's  words  were  blurred  as  he  said,  "Why 
in  hell  don't  you  use  the  pension  money?  That  is, 
unless  you'd  rather  keep  it." 

"Now  listen  here,  Calvin  Stone.  That  pension 
money  has  all  gone  into  taxes  and  food.  If  it 
wasn't  for  Hal's  widow  paying  you  that  money 
he  owed  you  last  winter,  we'd  'uv  had  to  sell  some 
land." 

Calvin  turned  away  from  her  and  mumbled 
something  to  himself,  his  stubbly  face  screwing 
up  in  the  cheeks. 

Sophia  got  up  and  walked  to  the  window.  Look- 
ing out  through  a  slit  in  the  blind,  she  could  see 
the  tufted  grass  growing  wildly  around  the  walk 
and  the  old  rotted  swing  hanging  from  a  dead 
limb  of  the  locust  tree.  She  thought  of  the  warped 
front  steps  and  the  spongy  floor  on  the  shady 
side  of  the  porch.  Then  she  looked  across  the  lane 
to  the  fields  head-high  in  blackberry  bushes,  and 
remembered  the  fresh  rows  of  corn  that  had 
waved  there  in  the  wind  before. 

She  was  about  to  describe  it  to  Calvin  when 
he  seemed  to  realize  what  was  coming  and  blurted 
out,  "Well,  go  on,  then.  Have  it  your  way.  Sell 
the  land.  Every  damn  bit  of  it,  if  you  want  to. 
It  don't  mean  much  to  me,  anyway.  I  can't  see  it." 

Sophia  stopped  breathing.  She  watched  his 
mouth  and  followed  his  lips  when  the  words  finally 
took  form. 

"Pumphreys  sold  out,  huh?  Well  go  on  and  get 
your  damned  running  water.  But  don't  come  whin- 
ing to  me  for  anything  like  this  again." 

Sophia  walked  to  the  bed,  reached  out  her  fin- 
gers and  squeezed  the  gnarled  hand  of  the  old 
man.  There  were  tears  in  her  eyes.  She  sobbed 
once  and  then  twisted  her  mouth.  She  was 
exhausted.  "I  knew  you'd  see  it  my  way,  Cal." 

She  smiled  and  began  again.  "I  knew  you'd  do 
it  for  me,  Cal.  I  just  knew  you  would.  And,  Cal, 
I'll  fix  you  up  as  nice  as  you  please  for  when  the 
notary  comes  to  watch  you  sign  the  deed.  He'll 
be  here  right  after  supper.  So  you'd  better  get 
your  writin'  fingers  limbered  up." 

Dusk  was  creeping  over  the  hills  as  Sophia 
walked  to  the  front  steps  with  Sam  Ward  that 
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evening.  The  notary  waited  in  the  car.  She  was 
smiling  happily,  and  her  gold  and  pearl  ear  rings 
dangled  from  her  ears.  She  folded  her  arms  over 
her  large  bosom  and  kicked  a  twig  off  the  porch. 

"You've  been  mighty  swell  to  him  all  these 
years,  Mrs.  Stone,"  Sam  began. 

"Pshaw.  He's  no  trouble.  The  poor  thing  suffers 
so  .  .  .  and  he  never  complains." 

"I'd  like  to  see  him,  but  if  he  says  no,  I  won't 
insist." 

"He  don't  like  for  people  to  see  him  like  that," 
she  apologized.  "After  being  so  manful  before  he 
lost  his  sight  and  health,  it  hurts  him  to  have 
folks  see  him  laying  there  so  weak  and  helpless." 

"I'm  glad  you  made  him  see  reason  and  con- 
sent to  selling  that  land.  But  I  don't  see  why  you 
didn't  just  go  on  and  sell  it  anyway.  It's  just  like 
I  told  you  in  the  beginning.  That  deed  you  made 
conveying  your  land  to  him  wasn't  worth  the 
paper  it  was  written  on.  The  justice  of  the  peace 
who  attested  your  signature  didn't  say  as  he'd 
ought  to,  that  in  his  opinion,  the  act  wouldn't 
hurt  you.  I  guess  it  was  just  a  slip,  but  that  deed 
has  always  been  void.  Why,  Calvin  didn't  have  no 
more  right  to  that  property  than  I  did.  Why  in 
the  world  did  you  have  to  go  through  a  dad  blamed 
act  and  a  lot  of  tomfoolery  to  get  him  to  sign  a 
worthless  deed  .  .  .  deeding  something  he  don't 
even  own.  I  never  will  understand  women." 

"Sam,  I  couldn't  hurt  him  .  .  .  not  Calvin." 

"But  you  could  have  done  it  without  him  ever 
knowing  it.  How  would  he  have  known  if  you'd 
sold  the  land?  You  could  have,  you  know." 

Sophia  laughed  softly,  glanced  up  towards 
Calvin's  window,  and  said  just  above  a  whisper, 
"Sam,  I  know  all  I  had  to  do  was  sign  that  deed 
myself.  But  after  all,  I'm  a  woman.  And  he's  my 
husband.  What's  the  sense  in  being  a  woman  if 
you  can't  act  like  one?  I'm  not  as  young  as  I  used 
to  be,  but  I  ain't  as  old  as  I  thought  I  was, 
neither." 

Sophia  lowered  her  head  to  hide  a  self-satisfied 
smile.  Then  she  looked  at  Sam,  raised  her  eye- 
brows slightly,  and  nodded  toward  a  pert  little 
bird  in  the  yard.  The  pert  little  bird  looked  her 
way  and  trilled  softly,  "Pretty  Girl." 
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his  wife.  "Run  along  home  and  eat  and  be  sure 
you  don't  forget  to  come  back  downtown."  And 
she  laughed  a  little  at  him,  the  corners  of  her 
eyes  crinkling  as  she  spoke. 

"Remember  we  decided  on  a  blue  serge.  Now 
don't  let  the  man  talk  you  into  brown.  You 
know  you  look  awful  in  brown." 

"No,  I  won't,"  said  Sam.  "I'll  be  back  at  nine 
to  pick  you  up,  and  we'll  go  home  then,  so  we 
can  make  an  early  start  in  the  morning." 

"That's  a  good  idea,"  Sarah  agreed.  "Traffic 
is  always  bad  on  Sunday,  and  we  promised  to 
be  there  by  dinnertime." 

Sam  drove  home  and  ate  his  supper  alone — 
steak  and  onions,  peas,  fried  potatoes,  chocolate 
pie,  and  milk.  Sarah  was  certainly  a  wonderful 
cook.  In  fact,  she  was  just  about  the  finest  wife 
a  man  could  have — always  encouraging  him  and 
doing  more  than  her  share  to  keep  things  going. 
And  he  was  such  a  no-good  fellow  when  you 
came  right  down  to  it.  Never  had  been  able  to 
give  her  the  things  she  deserved.  Well,  nothing 
would  spoil  this  little  trip  they  had  planned. 
He  put  the  food  away,  stacked  up  the  dishes 
in  the  sink,  and  set  out  again. 

Entering  a  rather  large  department  store,  Sam 
moved  with  difficulty  through  the  Saturday- 
night  crowd  toward  the  men's  department.  How 
could  anybody  stand  to  work  in  a  place  like 
this  all  day,  he  wondered — with  nothing  but 
this  dry,  clothy  smell,  none  of  the  fragrance  of 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  nor  the  smoky,  salt 
odor  of  ham  in  the  background.  These  fellows 
made  more  money,  though,  he  supposed.  And 
he  sighed  a  little  wistfully,  thinking  of  Sarah. 

The  clerks  were  all  busy,  of  course.  There 
was  one  woman  inspecting  men's  shirts  and 
pursing  her  lips  as  she  spoke  to  someone  evi- 
dently hidden  away  among  the  bo.xes. 

"Um  .  .  .  mm  .  .  well,"  she  hesitated,  "none  of 
these  really  look  like  him.  Haven't  you  got  any- 
thing a  little  more  .  .  .  you  know." 

The  young  man  brought  out  another  load  of 
boxes,  set  them  down,  and  then  yanked  at  his 
collar.  Perspiration  dripped  from  his  forehead. 
"Take  a  look  at  these,  lady." 

The  woman  reached  in  the  first  box  and  began 
to  plunder  happily. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Sam  looked  around  for  another  clerk,  and  his 
eye  fell  on  a  crowd  gathered  at  a  counter  not 
far  away.  A  shabbily-dressed  boy  of  about  thir- 
teen sneaked  out  of  the  crowd  and,  making 
himself  very  small,  crept  around  the  corner  until 
he  was  out  of  sight. 

At  just  that  moment,  a  woman  screamed, 
"You  took  my  money!  Give  it  back  to  me!" 
Fists  clenched  and  eyes  blazing,  she  whirled  on 
the  man  beside  her. 

The  man  looked  bewildered.  "I  didn't  take 
your  money,  lady." 

"You  did,  you  did !  My  purse  was  half-opened 
and  you  reached  right  in."  The  woman  began 
to  cry  hysterically.  "Somebody  make  him  give 
it  back  to  me  ...  a  twenty-dollar  bill!" 

"Don't  anybody  move!"  the  clerk  was  shout- 
ing. "Now,  lady,  what  makes  you  think  this  man 
took  your  money?" 

"I  saw  him  putting  something  in  his  pocket 
just  this  minute." 

The  crowd  began  to  mumble.  "Wouldn't  stay 
right  here  if  he  had."  "Sure!  That's  the  only 
way  to  do  it — face  right  up  to  'em.  The  dirty 
crook."  "Jimmie,  don't  look  at  that  awful  man. 
He  stole  something."  "Search  him !" 

The  search  disclosed  a  twenty-dollar  bill  in 
the  man's  wallet.  He  was  getting  angry  now. 
"Listen,  lady,"  he  exclaimed,  "I  didn't  take  your 
damn  money!  You've  got  a  nerve  accusing  me. 
Any  of  these  people  could  have  done  it." 

At  that,  the  crowd  became  clamorous.  "Arrest 
him!"  "I  saw  him  do  it!" 

"Who  said  that?"  demanded  the  clerk.  "You 
want  to  tell  that  to  the  judge?" 

Nobody  answered. 

"Well,  did  anybody  see  this  thing?  If  you 
did,  speak  up !" 

"He's  guilty  all  right."  "Sure  he  is." 

Somebody  had  called  the  police,  and  an  officer 
strode  up.  "All  these  people  witnesses?"  he 
asked. 

Sam  heard  the  woman  behind  him  say,  "This 
is  the  shirt  I've  been  looking  for.  Why  didn't 
you  show  me  this  before?  I'll  bring  my  husband 
in  Monday  to  look  at  it." 

Sam  felt  a  nudge  at  his  back  and  he  turned 
around.  "I  can  wait  on  you  now,  Mister." 

"What?  Oh,  yes,  just  a  minute."  Sam  stepped 
forward.  "I  saw  the  whole  thing,  officer,"  he 
confessed.  "This  man  didn't  do  it.  A  kid  did  it. 
I  saw  him  run  off  just  before  the  woman 
screamed." 
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"Why  didn't  you  stop  him!"  the  officer  bel- 
lowed. 

Someone  in  the  crowd  whispered,  "He's  prob- 
ably in  it,  too." 

"Lady,"  continued  the  officer,  "do  you  want 
to  withdraw  your  charges?" 

"No,  I  don't  believe  that  man.  He  did  do  it!" 

"Okay,  come  along  with  me — you,  too,  buddy 
— both  of  you  guys." 

Sam  looked  blank.  "Right  now?" 

The  officer  guffawed.  "No,  buddy,  we'll  give 
you  fifteen  minutes  to  change  your  dress  and 
powder  your  nose." 

The  crowd  roared  with  laughter,  and  Sam 
hung  his  head,  thinking  of  the  suit.  Maybe  the 
stores  would  still  be  open  when  he  got  away. 

There  were  ten  cases  ahead  of  them.  Sam  kept 
an  anxious  eye  on  his  watch,  and  at  nine  o'clock 
he  sighed  deeply. 

The  judge  was  not  so  hard  to  convince  as  the 
crowd.  In  fact,  he  knew  Sam  and  believed  his 
story  without  any  doubt. 

"Sam,  why  didn't  you  stop  the  kid?"  he  aske'd. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Sam.  And  he  lowered 
his  eyes  as  he  felt  the  accusing  prick  inside  of 
him  of  whether  it  hadn't  really  been  the  boy's 
ragged  clothes  that  had  kept  him  motionless  until 
too  late. 

Too  late.  Here  he  was  again  returning  van- 
quished. No  new  suit  to  wear  tomorrow.  What 
would  Sarah  think?  He  entered  the  little  store 
wearily,  an  hour  late. 

"Sam,  you  didn't  get  it!" 

"No,  I  had  to  go  to  court  to  keep  a  fellow 
from  being  put  in  jail." 

"Oh,  dear.  Your  old  suit  looks  so  bad.  Well, 
I  guess  there  wasn't  anything  else  you  could  do. 
I'll  press  it  when  we  get  home,  and  it  won't  be 
too  bad  I  'spose.  Now,  tell  me  all  about  what 
happened." 

Sam's  hand  shook  as  he  locked  the  door  and 
walked  out  behind  Sarah  to  the  car.  What  would 
a  worthless  fellow  like  him  do  without  such 
understanding? 
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Science:  War  and  Peace 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

The  "man  on  the  street"  is  contributing  to  one 
of  the  largest  war  agencies  in  the  country — the 
Office  of  Scientific  Research  and  Development. 
Primarily  civilian  in  character,  this  organization 
contracts  and  coordinates  vital  defense  investiga- 
tions. With  its  own  funds,  and  with  the  authority 
to  make  and  carry  out  decisions,  it  draws  together 
the  research  activities  of  all  the  government 
agencies.  Army,  and  Navy.  Not  stopping  there,  it 
throws  light  into  the  university  and  private 
laboratory,  and  spots  every  scientist ;  for  one  of 
the  big  problems  of  the  war  is  to  find  the  average 
worker — the  minor  engineer  with  special  abilities, 
the  routine  chemist,  and  the  instrument  maker. 
There  is  a  file  kept  with  the  names  listed  of  every 
man  and  woman  available  for  scientific  work,  even 
the  world-forgotten  scientist  who  is  chained  to 
yellow  books  in  some  dark  corner  of  a  laboratory. 
When  a  problem  arises  concerning  the  elasticity 
and  ability  to  resist  shells  of  armor  plating  on 
warships,  the  mathematician  turns  to  his  equa- 
tions, and  finds  the  answer  there.  This  mathe- 
matician is  not  picked  at  random — his  name  has 
been  on  file,  and  his  loyalty  tested  and  found  true. 
It  is  the  scientist  who  answers  the  questions — 
would  layers  of  aeroplane  armor  be  better  than 
single  sheets  or  plates  ?  can  a  new  armor  be  found 
in  shatter-proof  glass? 

All  the  fields  of  scientific  thought  are  engaged 
in  this  most  technical  and  scientific  of  all  wars. 
The  effects  of  certain  diets  and  drugs  are  holding 
the  physiologists  to  study.  Botanists  are  develop- 
ing camouflage,  considering  the  seasonal  changes 
in  vegetation.  Psychologists,  experts  on  human 
behavior,  are  working  for  protection  against  the 
ideas  and  ideologies  that  violate  our  ideals  of 
democracy.  These  psychologists  and  medical  ex- 
perts are  being  mobilized  for  defense  research  by 
the  National  Research  Council,  which  is  the 
operating  agency  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Science. 

The  only  light  that  appears  in  the  dark  shadows 
of  war's  trenches,  though  it  flickers  feebly,  is  yet 
a  hope.  From  the  cross-fertilization  between  the 
emergency  and  the  normal  course  of  the  world's 
run,  there  will  come,  some  day,  great  benefits. 
Important  developments,  already  apparent,  lead 
us  to  expect  these  benefits.  Pneumonias  and  vari- 
ous infections  have  lost  their  terror  through  the 


chemical  cures  of  the  death-robbing  sulfa  drugs. 
The  frequency  modulation  radio  is  indicative  of 
a  revolution  in  broadcasting.  Synthetic  plastics, 
made  from  air,  water,  coal,  oil,  gas,  salt,  and  lime, 
are  challenging  metals,  silk,  and  glass,  and  per- 
forming new  tasks. 

The  emergency  has  emphasized  the  power  of 
health,  and  its  role  in  the  years  after  the  armis- 
tice. Vitamins  and  minerals  which  heighten 
morale  and  build  up  health  are  being  added  to 
flour  and  to  bread.  Vitamin  B,,  or  thiamin,  attacks 
moroseness,  irritability,  and  uncooperativeness.  It 
is  thought  that  thiamin  may  be  Hitler's  "secret 
weapon."  By  removing  vitamin  B,  from  the  diet 
of  the  subjected  countries,  they  would  be  further 
crushed  under  feelings  of  depression,  inferiority, 
and  exhaustion. 

Education  holds  the  fate  of  the  future  with 
perhaps  the  strongest  hands  on  earth  today. 
Teachers  have  a  privilege  which  surpasses  any- 
thing they  have  ever  had  entrusted  to  them  before. 
They  are  to  fight  the  battle  of  minds  against  intol- 
erance, emotional  ignorance,  and  aggression.  The 
scientific  way  of  thinking  may  be  the  way  to  win 
this  fight.  It  is  the  opinion  of  educators  that 
Science  must  not  be  confined  to  scientific  courses ; 
it  must  penetrate  its  methods  and  its  contents  into 
the  languages,  English,  history,  and  athletics.  The 
experimental  attitude  should  rule  over  courses 
taught  experimentally  by  teachers  experimentally 
minded.  When  Science  conquers  Superstition,  the 
battle  for  peace  will  be  truly  won. 

Teachers  of  the  world — you  who  will  sharpen 
the  hunger  in  man  to  be  more  worthy  of  the 
heritage  God  gave  him  before  the  world  knew 
war,  educate  the  innocent  to  see  that  Science  can 
work  for  peace  as  long  as  thoughts  of  peace  guide 
satisfied  hands.  The  offspring  of  Science,  wedded 
to  peace,  may  be  many ;  but  brotherhood  and  prog- 
ress will  be  the  best  beloved. 
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Freshman  Fragments 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

Doesn't  anybody  at  home  do  anything  but  work  any  more? 
That  was  all  that  he  talked  like  was  going  on. 

Write  again  soon,  and  I'll  let  you  know  all  about  Tommy 
next  week-end. 

Loads  of  love, 
Betty 


October  11 
Dearest  Mother, 

The  most  wonderful  thing  has  happened  to  me!  I  never 
thought  anything  would  happen  to  me  like  this.  Tommy 
came  over  tonight  and  asked  me  to  go  to  the  P.  C.  U. -State 
game  a  week  from  today.  His  fraternity  is  giving  a  house 
party  that  week-end  and  all  the  girls  will  stay  in  the  frat 
house  and  the  boys  will  move  into  the  dormitories  with 
friends  or  somebody.  There  will  be  a  dance  Saturday  night, 
after  the  game  that  afternoon.  Sunday  we  will  go  out 
m  the  country  for  a  cabin  party.  All  of  them  will  be 
well-chaperoned,  and  it  will  be  perfectly  all  right  for  me 
to  go.  A  girl  across  the  hall  is  going  down  and  I  can 
room  with  her.  It  will  be  the  most  wonderful  thing  that 
ever  happened.  If  you  will  just  say  that  I  can  go,  I  promise 
that  I'll  wash  dishes  every  day  for  every  single  meal  when 
I'm  home  for  Christmas.  And  I'll  stay  at  home  every 
night  that  you  and  Daddy  want  me  to.  I'll  do  anything 
if  you'll  just  let  me  go.  If  you  present  it  favorably  to 
Daddy  and  remind  him  that  Sis  went  to  lots  of  them 
while  she  was  off  at  school,  I  know  he  won't  mind  if  I  go. 
You  just  don't  know  how  badly  I  want  to  go. 

But  if  you  think  that  I  shouldn't  go,  just  write  and 
tell  me,  and  I  won't  mention  it  again,  but  I'll  just  die  if 
I  can't. 

I  made  a  C  on  a  history  test  this  morning.  It  was  the 
one  that  I  was  so  terribly  worried  over  Tuesday  when  I 
wrote  you.  It's  all  over  now,  and  I'm  thankful  that  I 
passed  it. 

I  went  down  and  tried  out  for  a  play.  I  don't  know 
whether  I'll  get  in  it  or  not,  but  it  didn't  hurt  to  try. 
It's  just  a  small  part  in  the  first  place.  I'd  love  to  be  in 
the  Little  Theater  group  because  it  is  one  of  the  best 
clubs   on   campus. 

Oh,  I  almost  forgot  to  tell  you.  If  I  go  to  the  game, 
I'll  go  over  on  the  bus  after  my  Saturday  classes  and 
will  come  back  Sunday  night.  I  won't  miss  any  classes 
at  all.  And  you'd  just  love  Tommy.  He  is  about  the  nicest 
boy  anywhei'e  around.  I  haven't  heard  from  Bill  in  ages, 
you  know.  Maybe  you  were  right  this  summer,  after  all. 

Please  write  and  say  that  I  can  go. 
Lots  of  love, 


Elizabeth 


October  15 


Dearest  Connie, 

Has  Mother  told  you  the  glad  news,  or  have  you  seen 
her  lately?  I'm  going  to  the  P.  C.  LF.-State  game  this 
week-end.   Mother  just  wrote  me  this  morning  and   said 


that  I  could  go.  I  practically  did  nothing  but  bite  my  finger- 
nails and  walk  the  floor  from  the  time  I  wrote  her  and 
asked  her  until  I  got  her  letter  saying  that  I  could.  What 
I  would  have  done  if  she  had  said  no,  I  don't  know.  But 
everything  is  all  set  now.  I'll  have  to  wait  and  write  you 
all  about  it  when  I  get  back. 

What  on  earth  has  happened  to  Bill?  He  hasn't  been 
writing  nearly  as  often  as  he  did.  When  he  does  write, 
his  letters  sound  terribly  peculiar  or  something.  You  never 
say  anything  about  him  any  more,  you  know.  Please  find 
out  what  you  can  and  write  me. 

Mother  came  through  with  a  new  suit  for  me  to  take 
this  week-end.  It  is  a  light  tan  tweed  and  is  awfully  cute. 
Wish  I  hadn't  worn  my  new  evening  dress,  but  then 
Tommy  hasn't  seen  it. 

Let  me  hear  from  you  soon. 
Always, 
Betty 


October  25 
Dear  Sue, 

My,  but  it  was  good  to  hear  from  you.  I  have  been 
intending  to  write  to  you  since  the  beginning  of  school, 
but  you  have  no  idea  how  busy  I  manage  to  keep  myself. 
It's  astounding!  And  your  letter  was  so  nice  and  newsy. 
It  told  me  more  gossip  than  any  I've  had. 

Every  now  and  then  I  wish  I  were  back  in  high  school 
with  all  of  you.  I  guess  the  main  gang  that  "does  things" 
is  still  in  school.  Connie  writes  that  since  she  has  been 
working,  she  feels  sorta  out  of  things. 

Last  week-end  I  went  to  a  big  football  game  and  fra- 
ternity house  party.  Never  in  all  my  life  have  I  had  so 
much  fun.  It  was  perfect,  just  like  you  read  about.  My 
date  is  just  as  cute  as  a  bug's  ear.  Tommy  Walburn 
from  Richmond.  We  had  a  marvelous  time.  He  is  coming 
down  for  my  society  formal  in  a  couple  of  weeks.  And 
are  we  planning  a  swell  time?  I'll  say!  But  you'll  know 
all  about  them  next  year.  Sue,  don't  let  a  thing  keep  you 
from  coming  down  here  after  you  graduate  next  spring. 
In  my  opinion,  you'll  miss  half  your  life  if  you  don't 
come  "to  college.  Not  just  here — anywhere.  Any  college  will 
give  you  something,  I  can't  name  it,  that  you'll  never  get 
anywhere  else.  For  heaven's  sake!  I  sound  like  a  chamber 
of  commerce. 

Do  write  me.  I  love  to  hear  from  you,  but  at  this  point, 
I'd  better  stop  and  get  some  sleep.  I  still  haven't  caught 
up  on  last  week-end's  losses.  I  feel  like  something  that 
has  been  pressed  in   a  memory  book. 


Love, 


Betty  B. 


October  28 


Dearest  Daddy, 

Your  letter  this  morning  was  so  sweet.  No,  I  haven't 
been  sick,  but  just  about  crazy  from  taking  six  week's 
tests.  I  have  two  in  the  morning.  But  your  letter  this 
morning  was  so  nice  and  the  check  was  such  a  lovely 
surprise,  that  I  think  you  desei've  a  special  letter. 

Mr.  Wayne  came  by  to  see  me  today  about  11:00  and 
took  me  up  town  for  lunch.  He  said  that  he  asked  Bill  to 
come  down  but  that  Bill  had  a  heavy  date  with  his  job.  We 
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had  a  swell  lunch.  You  should  have  been  there;  I  ate  a 
steak  as  big  as  both  of  my  feet.  It  tasted  like  a  dream 
after  that  goo  that  we  get  over  in  the  dining  hall. 

I  agree  with  you :  Kulvevwitz  is  simply  a  marvelous  back. 
The  other  Saturday  you  should  have  seen  him  run.  He 
zoomed  right  through  that  State  line  like  it  wasn't  even 
there.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  him  because  the  game 
was  really  swell.  You  would  have  loved  it. 

I  know  that  you  would  like  a  longer  letter,  but  I  think 
you'd  rather  have  me  pass  those  tests  tomorrow.  I'll  try  to 
write  oftener. 

Love  to  everybody  and  thanks  for  the  check, 

Lizzy 

October  31 
Hello  Connie, 

I  was  beginning  to  think  that  you  had  left  the  country 
or  something,  but  finally  you  broke  down  and  decided  to 
write  me,   huh? 

School  has  been  fine.  Never  thought  I  could  find  so 
much  to  do.  I  thought  it  would  stop  after  the  first  month 
of  it,  but  it  just  keeps  on  and  on.  I  got  a  part  in  the 
Little  Theater's  first  play  of  the  year.  My  part  is  small, 
but  pretty  important.  If  I  do  it  well,  I  think  I  can  get 
better  ones  in  the  next  plays.  Y'ou  know  all  that  stuff 
that  Miss  Kate  taught  us  for  the  senior  play  last  spring? 
Well,  down  here  they  started  me  like  I  had  never  been 
in  a  play  in  my  whole  life.  Everything  they  do  is  different. 
But   it's  fun. 

So  glad  Bill  took  you  to  the  show.  I  saw  it  last  summer 
when  I  went  to  South  Carolina.  I  liked  it  very  much, 
didn't  you? 

And  how  is  Bill?  Poor  thing,  I  have  been  owing  him 
a  letter  for  ages.  I  know  he  thinks  I'm  terrible,  but 
honestly  I  don't  have  time  to  write  letters  any  more. 
You  should  hear  what  Mother  has  to  say  on  the  subject; 
why  from  the  way  she  talks,  you'd  think  I  should  write 
her  every  day. 

Some  time  when  Mr.  Wayne  comes  down,  why  don't 
you  come  down  and  spend  the  week-end  with  me?  Would 
love  to  have  you. 

With  all  that  I've  been  doing,  there  just  isn't  much 
more  news  that  would  interest  you.  Will  do  better  next 
time. 

Love, 

Betty 


better  have  Dr.  Taylor  do  them  at  home  than  to  have  a 
strange  doctor  do  them  down  here.  Write  the  house  mother 
permission  to  let  me  come  home,  and  I'll  see  about  what 
week-end  will  be  best. 

The  play  is  coming  along  just  fine.  This  Saturday  night 
is  the  dance.  Tommy  writes  that  he  is  very  anxious  to 
come  over.  I  only  hope  he  has  as  good  a  time  coming  to 
see  me  as  I  did  when  I  went  to  see  him.  Guess  I'll  have 
to  wear  my  old  blue  dress  again.  All  I  can  do  is  pray  that 
he  doesn't  have  a  good  memory. 

All  my  love, 
Elizabeth 


In   English  Class 
Dearest  Mother, 

The  dance  Saturday  night  was  perfect!  I  think  Tommy 
had  a  grand  time.  All  the  girls  just  raved  about  him. 
He  is  a  much  better  dancer  even  than  I  had  remembered. 
And  you  should  have  seen  the  flowers  that  he  sent  me. 
A  huge  bunch  of  deep  blue  violets.  They  looked  lovely 
on  my  dress.  I  was  so  glad  they  weren't  gardenias,  be- 
cause nobody  at  the  dance  had  violets  but  me. 

He  asked  me  to  come  over  next  week-end  for  the  Colburn- 
State  game,  but  that  is  the  week-end  of  the  play,  and  I 
just  have  to  be  here  Saturday  night.  I  do  wish  that  I 
could  go. 

I  don't  even  write  to  Bill  any  more.  I  have  never  been 
so  disgusted  in  all  my  life.  I  haven't  heard  from  him  in 
weeks.  If  he  is  going  with  Connie,  let  him  have  her.  He 
is  just  a  high  school  kid  anyhow.  You  never  did  seem  to 
like  him  particularly  and  now  you  write  as  if  it  were 
a  great  tragedy  that  we  have  broken  up.  Of  course  we 
haven't  done  just  that,  but  week-end  after  this  one  I'm 
going  to  come  home  to  see  about  my  glasses.  I'm  going  to 
tell  him  just  what  I  think  then.  And  I'll  tell  Connie  a 
thing  or  two!  To  think,  I  can  remember  when  I  thought 
she  was  my  best  friend!  Oh  well,  that  just  goes  to 
show  you. 

Wish  you  could  have  been  here  Saturday  night  so  I 
could  have  come  in  by  your  bed  and  told  you  all  about 
the  dance.  It  was  just  about  the  most  wonderful  time 
that  I  have  ever  had.  I  still  can't  get  over  my  violets. 
I  have  them  under  my  books  pressing  them  for  my  scrap- 
book.  I'll  show  them  to  you  when  I  come-home. 

Lots  of  love, 

Elizabeth 


November  4,  1942 
Dearest  Mother, 

Thanks  so  much  for  the  Herald  this  morning.  I  saw  in 
the  society  section  that  Bill  and  Connie  had  been  going 
around  a  good  bit  together.  Two  bridge  parties,  and  one 
candy  in  a  week.  What  is  all  this  and  why  haven't  you 
told  me?  She  herself  wrote  me  that  they  went  to  a  show 
together,  but  I  had  no  idea  it  was  like  this! 

I  have  been  having  a  good  bit  of  trouble  with  my  eyes. 
I  can't  seem  to  focus  them  on  anything.  All  the  print 
swims  together.  The  doctor  said  that  I  could  leave  some 
Friday  afternoon  and  get  home  in  time  to  have  them 
examined,  leave  home  Sunday  morning,  and  be  back  to 
school  Sunday  night.  I  really  think  I'd  better  have  them 
looked  after   because   I  have  a   lot  of  reading  to  do.  I'd 


November  17,  11 :00  P.  M. 
Dearest  Mother, 

I  haven't  a  minute  to  spare  because  I  have  to  wash 
my  face  and  get  in  bed  in  a  jiffy,  but  I  have  so  much  to 
tell    you. 

The  play  turned  out  fine.  Lots  of  people  besides  the 
girls  on  the  hall  complimented  me  on  my  work  with 
the  part.  When  I  got  home  after  the  thing  was  over 
I  had  a  special  from  Tommy  wishing  me  luck  and  telling 
me  how  sorry  he  was  that  he  couldn't  see  it.  You  know 
he  had  to  stand  at  the  door  for  the  dance  after  the  game 
and  couldn't  get  away.  And  when  I  went  up  to  my  room, 
my   roommate   had   a   huge   bunch   of   chrysanthemums   in 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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water  for  me.  Tommy  had  sent  them  and  they  got  here 
.iust  after  I  went  down  to  the  auditorium.  I  was  tickled 
pink. 

I'm  still  planning  to  come  home  this  Friday  night,  so 
you  be  sure  to  meet  the  late  bus.  I  promise  that  I  won't 
say  a  word  that  I  shouldn't  to  Connie  or  Bill  if  you'll 
just  send  the  permission.  But  I  don't  see  why  you  would 
care  what  I  say  to  them.  I'm  going  to  bring  all  his  letters 
and  school  ring  and  everything  that  he  has  given  me  and 
give  them  all  back  to  him.  .  .  Maybe  Connie  will  enjoy 
wearing  them  ...  At  least  when  I  wore  that  ring  and 
bracelet  they  weren't  secondhand.  Tonight  when  I  got  the 
flowers  from  Tommy  was  when  I  decided  to  give  Bill's 
stuff  back  to  him.  It  was  the  flirst  time  that  I'd  had  either 
of  them  oflf  since  he  gave  them  to  me;  I  feel  sorta  lost 
without  them,  but  I'll  get  used  to  being  without  them.  It'll 
be  a  long  time  before  I  get  myself  tied  up  like  that  again. 

The  house  mother  just  walked  down  the  hall  and  looked 
awfully  sourily  at  this  typewriter  so  I'd  better  shut  it  up 
and  get  to   bed. 

All  my  love, 
Elizabeth 

November  26 
Dearest  Mother, 

You  have  no  idea  how  good  it  was  being  home  again. 
My  stomach  hasn't  felt  so  contented  since  last  September. 
But  my  pride  or  something  feels  even  better.  I  told  Bill 
where  to  go,  but  in  a  lady-like  manner.  Now  I  think  I 
can  go  to  sleep  feeling  better. 

I  remember  once  when  you  told  me- never  to  tell  my 
closest  secret  to  even  my  best  friend.  Now  I'm  beginning 
to  see  what  you  meant.  It  wasn't  the  secrets  that  you 
questioned  as  much  as  the  friend.  Sometimes  I  wonder 
if  there   is   such   an   animal. 

When  I  got  back  I  had  a  letter  from  Tommy.  He  is 
coming  over  this  Saturday.  Nothing  special — just  a  date. 
I'll  wear  the  new  brown  wool  dress  that  I  got  while  I 
was  at  home.  I  like  it  so  much. 

Sue  was  very  nice  to  me  while  I  was  at  home.  Told  me 
what  a  dirty  deal  she  thought  Connie  gave  me.  I  must 
write  her  soon;  I've  been  owing  her  a  letter  for  ages. 

We  had  try-outs  for  a  new  play  yesterday  afternoon. 
I  didn't  try  out  for  a  part  because  there  was  only  one 
that  I  wanted,  and  it  was  just  made  for  one  of  the  seniors. 
I  think  I'm  going  to  work  with  make-up;  it  will  be  very 
interesting. 

You  mentioned  me  and  the  blues  in  your  last  letter. 
Don't  even  think  of  us  in  the  same  thought.  I  never  felt 
better  in  my  life.  I've  had  my  lesson  and  have  learned  it 
well.  From  now  on  I'm  going  to  school,  and  men  and  school 
don't  mix!  Nothing  mixes  with  men,  I've  decided. 
Lots  of  love, 
Elizabeth 


December  2 
Dearest  Mother, 

Tommy  and  I  had  a  marvelous  time  Saturday  night 
doing  absolutely  nothing.  He  had  on  his  new  frat  pin 
tonight — just  covered  with  little  pearls  and  rubies.  The 
old  one  was  just  plain  black  and  gold.  He  talked  about 
it  to  me  tonight  and  told  me  how  much  it  meant  to  him. 
The  last  thing  he  asked  me  before  he  went  back  tonight 
was  would  I  wear  it?  He  said  that  he  wasn't  going  to 
write  to  me  this  week,  but  he  would  be  over  next  Satur- 
day night  and  I  could  tell  him  then.  I  was  knocked  out 
cold.  I  don't  know  what  on  earth  to  do.  I  have  thought 
and  thought,  in  fact,  I  have  stayed  awake  most  of  the 
night  thinking  of  what  I  should  do.  My  roommate  said 
to  take  it  by  all  means — she  has  three  different  varieties, 
but  I  don't  think  Tommy  would  like  that.  If  I  take  it,  it 
will  be  on  strictly  friendly  terms.  I  meant  what  I  said 
about  school  and  men.  And  nice  as  Tommy  is,  he  is  male  .  .  . 
That  is  just  about  the  only  thing  wrong  with  him. 

And,  Mother,  frat  pins  do  look  lovely  on  sweaters.  And 
one  would  make  Connie  turn  positively  green,  not  that  I 
care  what  color  she  is. 

It's  just  about  to  drive  me  crazy.  I'd  write  and  ask  you 
what  to  do  but  I  know  you'd  say,  "Use  your  own  judg- 
ment, Elizabeth."  I  can  hear  you  right  now.  I'm  in  a 
state ! ! 

Do  you  think  maybe  Tommy  could  come  up  and  spend 
a  few  days  Christmas?  He  mentioned  that  he  might  be 
able  to  get  up  that  way  during  the  holidays.  I'd  love  to 
have  a  dance  or  something.  Everybody  would  be  crazy 
about  him.  I'd  love  to  have  him  up. 

If  I'm  going  to  dream  up  a  solution  to  this  I'd  better 
get  started.  It  isn't  as  long  till  Saturday  as  it  once  was. 

Just  think,  only  19  more  days  until  I  come  home.  I 
have  so  much  to  tell  you  that  we  won't  be  able  to  sleep 
for  days   and   nights  to  come  for  talking  so  much. 

All  my  love, 

Elizabeth 
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Shopper,  Spare  That  Spree! 

By  Lydia  Ann  Watkms 


Patriotism,  ingenuity,  and  smartness  must  go 
hand-in-hand  in  an  effort  to  conserve  clothing. 
The  urgent  need  for  materials,  machines,  and 
labor  makes  civilian  conservation  imperative. 

Buy  intelligently.  Once  it  was  a  frequent 
occurrence  to  buy  an  outfit  for  one  occasion, 
pay  exorbitantly  for  it,  and  after  one  wearing, 
allow  it  to  hang  unused  in  one's  closet.  Such 
sprees  must  be  memories — pre-war  memories — 
relegated  to  the  past.  Now  each  garment  must 
be  selected  not  according  to  one  specific  need 
but  to  many.  There  are  not  enough  garments 
nor  material  nor  labor  to  provide  everyone  with 
a  special  garment  for  each  occasion.  Instead, 
one  garment  must  be  chosen  to  harmonize  with 
the  clothes  already  on  hand — in  type,  textures, 
and  colors. 

Since  the  quantity  of  available  goods  is  lim- 
ited, more  thought  than  ever  before  should  be 
given  to  the  selection.  Simplicity  of  design,  per- 
fection of  fit,  and  durability  of  fabric  make  for 
longtime  satisfaction  plus  smartness.  Simplifi- 
cation but  not  standardization  is  the  key-note  of 
war  styles.  Trimness  of  style  includes  good  de- 
sign as  well  as  conservation  of  material  and 
labor.  To  learn  about  the  fabric,  read  the  label 
for  information  about  fiber  content.  Notice  the 
mixture  of  other  fibers  with  wool  but  remem- 
ber that  most  of  these  materials  hold  up  well  if 
given  the  care  advised  on  the  label.  Buy  dresses 


large  enough,  checking  on  the  width  of  seams. 
Nothing  highlights  figure  faults  like  a  skimpy 
garment.  Well  fitting  clothing  gives  satisfaction 
in  appearance  in  addition  to  better  wear. 

Taking  care  of  the  clothes  on  hand  requires 
thought,  too.  That  old  adage  about  a  "stitch  in 
time"  still  holds.  Darning  should  not  be  neg- 
lected. (Consult  the  April  15,  1942  edition  of 
Life  for  pictured  instructions  for  good  darn- 
ing.) A  little  reinforcing  adds  to  the  life  of  a 
sweater  with  thin  elbows.  Reinforcements  need 
not  be  dull.  Try  wearing  a  heart  on  your  sleeve. 
Embroider  it  in  gay  yarn  on  your  elbow, 
strengthening  your  sleeve  and  your  morale. 
Patches  should  be  both  patriotic  and  clever. 

For  those  old  but  still  good  clothes,  why  not 
a  dose  of  ingenuity?  First  decide  if  the  garment 
is  worth  spending  more  money  and  time  on.  If 
the  fabric  is  still  good,  the  garment  might  be 
enlivened  by  refurnishing  it  with  a  new  neck- 
line, collar,  buttons,  pockets,  belt,  scarf,  or  an- 
other easy  addition  in  contrasting  material. 

Remember  that  care  in  buying  is  essential ; 
good  care  of  clothing  includes  careful  and  ap- 
propriate use,  storage,  cleaning,  and  repairs; 
quality,  not  quantity,  makes  the  well-dressed 
woman.  Remember  and  apply  these  facts.  You've 
wanted  to  do  your  part  for  the  war.  This  is  an 
opportunity  and  a  challenge! 
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